


Stronger on the inside! A inounti'd jnck- 
hiimi«k“r over two n^illion blows 

against this tire, hut didn't break a singh’ 
Triple-Tempered ll*T Nylon ford. 


NEW 3-T NYLON 
TUBELESS TIRE 

byCOOoA'EAR 

Stopped this car 38 feet quicker 
at 50 m.p. h. on an oil-slicked road! 



Safer on the outside! In this spine-tin- 
gling test we slicked a s»*etion of road 
with oil — then had two cars hit this 
slipiH-ry stretch at 50 miles an hour 
and brake at the same instant. 

The grey car. riding on new tulteless 
tires wit h ordinary- typt‘ treads, slip|K-d 
and fish tailed dangerously. The red 
ear. on new Nylon Custom Tubeles-s 
SuiK'r-Cu.shions with Twin-Crip tread, 
came to a safe. slraightUne stop 38 


fet't quicker'- You get a margin of 
8*tfety that can save a life. 

This safety-built 3-’l’ Nylon tire 
costs only a few dollars more than a 
standard tubeless tire, and your near- 
by Coodyear dealer will buy all the 
unused mileage in your prt>sent tiri-s. 

The new Twin Crip tread design is 
also available in a tube-type 3-'!* Ny- 
lon Custom SujHT-Cushion. Coodyear. 
Akron 16. Ohio. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 



3-T NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 


by 


good/!^ar 


There's a Geedyeor dealer rteor you. See him for belter lire volues . 
belter tire care . . . convenient credit terms. -iiprr. 



-filte# 
-flavct 
flip-top I50X 


NEW 
PLir-TOP BOX 

Firm to k«,p 

iTiiKhin*. 

No lolMirou in 

jrour [MKket. 



You get the man-size flavor of honest tobacco without 
huffing and puffing. This filter works good and 
draws easy. The Flip-Top Box keeps every cigarette 
in good shape. You’d expect it to cost more, but it doesn’t. 


(MAD£ IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIFE) 




“That’s Sheldon— all business” 



And this business is a pleasure. Pour yourself a sparkling, ice-cold vodka-and- 
tonic, and you’ll understand why. Bui be sure to use our vodka. We distill 
Hiram Walker’s Vodka clearer than the glass that holds it— from pure American 
grain. An improvement? Gospodin, you should try it! 

Hiram Walker’s 

(the plutocratic capitalistic) 



80 AND 100 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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For a handful of runners, ihe four-minule mile is now the new stand- 
unl. But for the smilinR young man with the picture stride and the 
green emblem of Australia on his chest who graces this week's cover, it 
will always l>e peculiarly his own: John Landy has now been under the 
magic mark six times. For Paul O'Neil’s account of how I^ndy got 
that way. and of his most recent race in Fresno, Calif., see page 12. 
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ANOTHER BIG WEEKEND 11 

It biirilhj mrinrd piinxibh, hut fur the xirond :ilraiyhl week iillilrten evirywhrn uutdid llieiinfelren. 

Iferrwilli u brief xiimmonj tiiid ii report ott two rnniirktitdr pilrhiuij performoncex—one of them 
Curl f-Jrxkinr'H iio-hitter 

A MAN CONQUERS HIMSELF 12 

It litix been iiuimj ijiiirx xince a eixitiiiy xfMirtxmaii ruptured tin clieerx and iijfertiou of the I'.S. 
piiblir itx lbor<iu{/htii iix Aiixlriditi'x John Lundy anriiiy hix furlniyht in Ctiliforiiiu. PaI'I, 

O'Nlill. Ictlx yon about it— and about Ihix moxt thoiiyhtfnl and dedicated of rnnnrrx 

SPECTACLE: BRONCO ON THE HILL 14 

f'aliforiiia'x darinij niolorcyclixtx In Count by Hr PKSKIN with a trealixe on tin art by ART 
KosksBAlM 

PART I: THE ULTIMATE STORM 30 

.4 man and bix ship fiylit for xnrrirtil in a fiiuiriny portiex yule. A xra riaxxie by \Vll,|,lAM A. 

Robinson 

THE DOGS’ DOG SHOW 59 

In fonr payex of color pietnrix, JkRRV Co<»KE xhowx why the Morrix and Lxxex ix a canine 
faniriti 

THE KOON KREEK KIDS 66 

They may all be 7Vj-ffs ail nillliouairrx, but iu their hearix tbey'rr jnxt "brim" Jixhermea. Hy 
HkI.KN ^iAKKEI. 
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72 
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Hotbox: Jimmy Jem vii. asks: Would you go to see 
jai alai if there were no pari-mutuel betting? 
Boxing: Martin Kane ailds another exciting epi- 
sode to boxing's big serial story "Floyd Patter- 
son's Triumph" or "How the IBC signed Him Up 
Afler All" 

Baseball: Kobeht Creamer weighsiheCincinnati 
Reds and the western threat in the National League. 
Al.s<i X-R\v thetruesl analysisnf current baseball 
form 

Horse Racing: Whitney Tower discusses this 
week's Preakness and decides that Derby Winner 
Needles may nee<l all his usual racing luck if he is 
to beat Fahius at the shorter distance 
Boating: KZR\ Bowen reports on the Cornell 
crew's victory in the eastern sprint championships, 
an<t speculates on the upcoming Olympic tryouts 
Tip from the Top: Johnny Palmer with some 
useful hint.s <in how to simplify putting 


49 


SO 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

PREVIEW: THE INDIANAPOLIS 500 

N«w cars and new faces fieisHten tbs brickyard's classic drama. 

Here tbey are. Including that Italian sensation, the Ferrari 

FRED HUTCHINSON'S ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
People laughed when Frank Lane told SI they’d finlah third this 
year. But they’re the surprise team of the National Leasue 



SCOKTS lia.USTRArBI> 

Mxy 21, l9r.A 


.Si'OKTS II.I.IISTHATKI) IX M'rektf hv TiMK l»r-, al Sio ,V, A/irAtiJ.in 1 rr., ChifnK' II. Ill I’rixlnl ix I'.H.A. Vulumi- 4 .3 
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HOTBOX 


The Question: 

Would you go to see jai alai if there 
were no parUniutvel betting? {Asked 
at the Miami and Dania, Florida, 
jai alai fronto7is.) 




RANDALL N. CHRISTMAS 

Mayor of Miami 


Yes. Jai alai is one of 
the fastest sports in 
the world, as fast as 
the popular game of 
hockey. As played in 
Miami, it i.s a very col- 
orful game, with 98'; of the players com- 
ing from Spain, Mexico and Cuba. Wagering 
i.s merely an added attraction. Our boys in 
Miami are now playing the game. 




MRS. WILLIAM J. GROARK 

Miami 


Yes, but not a.s fre- 
quently. True, jai alai 
is a great game, hut 
we all feel the lure of 
a gamble. To place a 
wager on such superla- 
tive athletes adds much appeal to the game, 
from a woman'.s point of view. You Just look 
at a magnificent athlete and say to your 
escort. "I'll bet on him!" 


S. ROGER WOLIN 

’O 

* 


Miami 
Offirial, Pan- 
Anuriean Airicays 


Yes. It'.s the fastest 
game in the world. 
People dock here from 
every section of the 
country, go to see jai 
alai, and become great 
fans. Some become accustomed to modest 
betting, but the majority of vi.sitora don't 
bet at all. We don't bet at baseball games. 
And jai alai is much faster. 


H. EARL SMALLEY 


FRANK M. STEVENS 



.\/iomi 

President, Couture 
Car Rental System 

Yes, because I enjoy 


ry0 


New York 
President 
Catering concern 


1 

a game which is 80 ter- 
rifically competitive. . 

Jai alai is an evening 
sport, one of the first 



' things my northern 



friends want to see. I enjoy taking them 
because they are so impre.s.sed. The girls 
who collect bets at your seat add color 
and interest. 


Yes, ju.st a.s I would 
continue going to horse 
races if there were no 
betting, becau.se jai 
alai is a great sport. 
I've watched .specta- 
tors at jai alai frontons. Few of them were 
betting. They were intent on the succe.«- 
sive game.s. That's because jai alai is faster 
than hockey. 



Miami 
Physician, 

City Commissioner 

No. Jai alai and horse 
racing would both die 
without gambling. 
Furthermore, Florida 
operates on the pari- 
mutuel machine. Actu- 
ally, Dade County, with the pari-mutueU, 
keeps Florida going. Just try banning these 
machines and see what would happen to 
our tourist bu.sine.ss. 


BOB HOUSTON 

Mayor of Dania 


Ye.s, because the skill 
of the players and 
the excitement of the 
sport is the chief ap- 
peal of jai alai. It re- 
quires years of practice 
and top conditioning to acquire the skill 
necesstary to be a top jai alai player. To 
some who are good judges of athletic abil- 
ity, wagering adds interest. 



T. BAYARD NALORIDCE 

Philadelphia 
Sales manager 

Yes, because there is 
more action than in 
ba-seball or ba-sketball. 
Cuban jai alai is even 
more fascinating. It’s 
so fast that players are 
given shots of brandy to keep them going. 
When one .slips and falls, attendants imme- 
diately wipe the sweat from the floor so 
others won't slip. 



DR. VINCENT A. NAROIELLO 

Sew York Boxing 
Commission physician 


No. Jai alai is a for- 
eign game played by 
foreigners. There is no 
personal interest in 
the players as there is 
in ba.seball and foot- 
ball. There are no heroes, and little cheer- 
ing. You pick and bet on the players by 
names and numbers, as you do the hor.ses. 
And they disappoint you as frequently. 

confiHHfd 0/1 page 6 
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lolu) diilihei 




Rich Californio SoddI* Leather 
1 b Brown, Golden Weit or Ton. 


.t better «lorei everywhere. 


Rolfs Billfold No. 2 
is reallyifhii 
only 





Hero it is! Just the kind of hillfold a man 
would dcsitjn for his own use. No hulk. 

Yet roomy enough for all the essentials, Sec 
this new, ultra-thin Rolfs Billfold No. 2 today. 


330 FIFTH 


AVENUE, NEW YORK I, NEW YORK 
of Amity leather Produeft Company 
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in short, it's 


for action-tailoring 


. . . becauBe White Stag practically 
invented ection-teiloring! 
The crisp, cool Patio Poplin 
Bermuda shorts are pure comfort. 

The slacks feature 
a detachable, elastic 
In 11 smart, 
washable colors. 
Sanforized. 


White Stag Mtg. Co., Portland. Oregon 



JIMMY JEMAIL 

coM/inHfd /rom 4 


JACK KOFOEO 


SpoTt>*trrUtr 
Miami Herald 


O 

I have done it many 
times in Havana and 
Mexico City. Xo <port 
demands more of a 
. competitor in skill, 

timing, position play 
and stamina than jai alai. Covering a 200- 
foot court requires top speed and great • 
stamina. You'd think a man would wear 
out fast, but they go on longer than any 
other sport. Erdoza Menor, greatest of all 
time, dropped dead on the court at the age 
of 56, with 40 years of pro play behind 
him. I have never known a group who were 
finer gentlemen or had a keener competi- 
tive instinct. I could watch the continuing 
thrills without betting a dime. But, when 
you have a few dollars riding, the blood 
pressure reaches new highs. 


DANIEL W. KEEFE 


1 


It bores me. Ev 
ting, it isn’t too v 
the players and 
were a horse. 


ffortedfUe, AM". 
Vire^presidenl 
McCann-Erickaon Co. 

Definitely not. Jai alai 
is not a good sport.s 
spectacle. The game 
re.sembles handball, 
with the same play 
over and over again, 
en with pari-mutuel bet- 
ppealing. You don't know 
you bet on one as if he 


RAY DOYLE 


jVftr I’orik ‘ 

Hreaideiit, Neuapnper 
Reportera Aaan. 

That’s like asking if I 
would go to Belmont 
Park for the sun. Las 
Vegas for the stage 
: shows or the Ken- 
tucky Derby for a 
mint julep. The game calls for a wager. Its 
popularity is due to the pari-mutuel. Jai 
alai would be well received in New York if 
properly controlled and directed. 


% 

it I f 


NEXT WEEK: 


HotL' would you compare 
lacrosse with football? 
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Hamilton Design 


Glorious Bermuda 
House Living 


Entertaining is delightful fun, dining is gracious and gay, relaxing is 
pure pleasure once you know the comfort of "Bermuda House” living. 

Beautiful designs, all made with finest materials, lend luxury to any 
surroundings. The unique Durall tension-screen principle applied to strong 
satin-finish aluminum framing and screening provides amazing structural 
strength and wide unobstructed views. 


"Vivatex” treated canvas roofs are available in a variety of colorful stripes, 
e.xquisite decorator fabrics or solid colors. Prices from $350 to $500. 


DURALL 





ACCESSORIES to make Bermuda House living more enjoyable. ..Cabana Canopy, 
Interior Curtains, Ornamental Corner Trim, Chair Rail. Electric Outlet and Lamp. 


Wofwick Design 


Pembroke Design 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


W HILE MEN still challenge the sea, 
with its calms ami tempests, 
beauty and fury, there will always be 
more to tell and more worth telliny. 
In this issue, Sports Ii.i.fsTRATEn pub- 
lishes the first of two parts of The llli- 
iiiate Slorm, a truly grippinjt story of 
seamanship and human courajte from a 
book by William Albert Robinson, To 
the (trcdl Soiilheru Sea, which Har- 
court. Brace will publish next week. 
One of the foremost livinn authorities on sailing the high 
seas, Robinson has become almost it legend among dta'p- 
waler mariners. His first book told of circumnavigating the 
etirth in the 32-f()ol ketch Sraap, the smallest craft ever to 
accomplish the feat undiT its own .sail. Mis second reportetl 
an expedition to th4* (ialapagos Islands which nearly ended 
in tragcfly as Robinson developed a ruptured appendix ami 
was saved by a miracle. 

While recovering, he returned to Tahiti, the island he had 
fallen in love with when he slopped there during Siaap's 
round-the-world voyage. This lime he meant to slay. 
“But.” he writes in his latest introduction, “a strong Xew 
England conscience kept w’hispering that 1 must do some- 
thing more st*rious with my life.” 

He came back to this country to build ships. As he built 
he al.so sailed, until Pearl Harbor turned his .small Ipswich 
shipyard into a 21-hour-a-day factory for mine.sweej)ers and 
submarine chasers. Robinson's .sailing reduced itself to resi- 
dence in the shipyard ba.sin aboard his unfinished dream 
.shi[), a compo.site brigantine named Vorj/n. 

With the war ova-r, hi- liquidated his shipyard, returned 
to Tahiti for good on the still uncompleted Varita. Then in 
1951 he -sailed her from Tahiti on the la.OOD-mile Pacific 
voyage which is the subjt-ct of the book from which SI has 
taken The L’ltimate Storm. 

“Deep down, " Robinson writes ipntje “I knew that 
I had never seen the ultimate in storms, when my .ship ami I 
woulil be put to the final great test. And di-ep down I always 
wondered how, when it hapi)ened. we would meet it.” 

It is a .story, which 1 believe will quickly rank for nami- 
tive excitement, for umlerstanding of water ami ships and 
man's place on them among the cla.ssics of sailing. 





buy PALM BEACH 
taiiored sportswear 

at these and other fine stores 

t aUf..rnia 



Ki-murk} 



Mr liHiton Ca. 
.«f. P;al. Hia,. 





Tailored Sportswear 
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SAMUEL JACKSON SNEAD AND THE NEW “PALM BEACH” STORY 


h{l Fred Corcuran 

or Sam came nut of Hot Sprinjrs. Va., 
to win our first Palm Beach (Jolf Cham- 
pionship hack in MS ami has won it 
three limes since. You see him here 
wearing one of our newest sport coats, 
tailored of a fabric we call Djakarta. 

Its name and ins|)iration came from 
sun-splendored Indonesia where natives 
weave a fabulous cloth of Anjrora. In the 
"Palm Beach” translation, virjrin wool 
and pure silk are blemled to achieve the 
same luxurious softness, the same mi]te<l 
colorinjfs, the same lijfht comfort. 


Typical of deft "Palm neacli” tailor' 
in;: is the neck-huKr^intr. contour-cut col- 
lar- a triumph of scis-sorinp and stitch- 
ins that is ours alone. .Vll our sport 
coats, from to $4.i.(i0, feature it. 

Sam’s companion charcoal Palm Beach 
slacks are the “pro model''. The mibby, 
linen-like weave i.s our exclusive Rahiu 
blend wonderfully cool and won't wilt 
even on hot days. From to Sl l.9.'). 

For availability, see store listitm on 
arljaeeni pa;re or write Palm Reach Com- 
pany, 'JOU Fifth Ave., N’ew York 10, N. V. 

Our l.Tth .Annual Palm Beach Golf 
Championship will be televised on the 


Ctillelle "Cavalcade of Sports’" — over 
N’BC-TV Sunday, June 10, from 4:00 to 
5::i0 pm, EDT. 


Tailored Sportswear 



SPORTSMAN 


Grooming Essentials! 



('oijyrighi 1950 S|><iri'iihiii Division. Xi-w 'j’ork. N,N’. 


for men of action 



ENCORES TO REMEMBER 



CURVE BALL BLANKED GIANTS FOR CRSKINE 


Hf! the late of avcragcit, the treekend 
should have been a forea//ier. a time 
for saroring and digesting the dra- 
matic events of the treekend before: 
Hailey beating Landy, Seedtes win- 
ning the Derby, Dare Sime selling a 
world record in the 220-yard low hur- 
dles, Don Ferrarese of HalUmore strik- 
ing out 13 men in his first major league 
start. , . . 

Then, for the second time in eight 
days, John handy ran a mile in under 
4:00. Dare .S'lmc broke another world 
record— in the 220-yard dash. Don Fer- 
rarese heal the powerful Yankees with 
a two-hitter that was a no-hitter until 
the ninth. Meanwhile, Just a subway 
ride away in Brooklyn, Carl Erskine 
was beating the (Hants with the sec- 
ond /io-/n7 game of his career. 

The weekend that should hare been 
a breather had turned out to be a 
spectacular, spine-tingling encore. 



J 


FAST BALL WAS JUMPING FOR FERRARESE 


... IN FLATBUSH 

N othing si'rkads, not oven wildfiro. like the news that 
a pitcher has a no-hit game going for him. In New 
York, on Saturday, May 12 the word was being passed 
from cal) driver to doorman to elevator operator that the 
magic spell was on at not one, but two of the big city’s 
ball parks. People at their television sets switched from 
Yankee Stadium to Ebbets Field and back again and 
yelled across courtyards and down air shafts: “How about 
that Frrrnrc.'tc? How about that Erskine'!” 

It was more than a local matter in Brooklyn. A coast- 
to-coast television audience was watching the drama un- 
fold. thanks to the happy chance that made CBS select 
Ebliets Field as the scene of its Game of the Week. At the 
scene itself were 24, .588 fans, who began to sniff a no-hilter 
when a couple of great catches by Jackie Robin.son and Carl 
Furillo saved Erskine from di.saster in the fourth. From that 
point on, the feeling grew that luck and a puzzler of a slow 
curve were with the little right-hander this afternoon. 

Carl needed more luck in the ninth and got it. With one 
out, the Giants trailing 3-0, Whitey Lockman sent the 
first pitch soaring high into right for what looked like a 
sure home run. But at the la.st instant, the ball hooked 
and went foul by a few feet. Lockman then grounded out, 
and so did Alvin Dark. As the crowd exploded, Dodger 
President Walter O’Malley— caught in the excitement- 
dashed off a $500 bonus check to Carl Erskine for the 
second no-hilter of his career. 


... IN THE BRONX 

I N SHUTTING OUT the Yankees 1 to 0 on two hits. 26- 
ycar-old Don Ferrarese of the Baltimore Orioles pitched 
a ball game that had more than one ironic aspect to it. First 
of all, Ferrarese was having his innings at the expense of 
an old benefactor named Casey Stengel, who, as manager 
of Oakland in the Pacific Coast League, gave the young 
left-hander his first chance in baseball. 

However, as Casey Stengel himself would admit, an 
ironic aspect is something that works two ways. So it was 
with Don Ferrarese. Going into the ninth with his no- 
hitter, Don found himself looking, ironically, at Andy 
Carey, a fellow Californian, indeed a fellow alumnus of St. 
Mary’s College. Don threw him a strike, then decided to 
give him a curve. Andy, with no friendly California feel- 
ings or old school spirit, slashed at the curve with a short, 
sa%'age swing that resulted (how ironic can you get?i in a 
Baltimore Chop. The ball hit the plate and bounced high 
into the air. Ironically again, overanxious Don Ferrarese 
went after it (instead of letting Second Baseman Billy 
Gardner have it), then threw a bouncing throw to first. 
But Carey was already there. The spell was broken. The 
Yankee Stadium crowd groaned for Don. 

After Hank Bauer got the second scratch hit, Don Fer- 
rarese bore down to save his shutout. Then he walked off 
the field, no baseball immortal — just the kind of growing 
young southpaw that every manager dreams about. 

FOR THE JOHN LANOV ENCORE. TURN THE PACE 
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BElWtFN PRiSi CONFERENCES ANO TV SHOMrS LANOV FINOS TIME FOR HOUR WORKOUT WITH USC FRESHMAN IN VWOOOED LOS ANRFLFS PARK 



CLASSIC STRIDE o{ John Laticly is n-sult of sui(iii-il li'. wiili linishiiii! '[iriiit . I.aiicl\ (iriiH.ii-t rah-- |'.-rfi'ct form; c••■ntl•r of ura'- 

ln-iiiitifiil liatani'f and ndaxt-d fconoiiiy of moiion. Kvcn in fa'^t i!\ ilin-i'ily ci\i r poini of runiiiiiu, -niooili dri\c from hip' wiih 
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A MAN CONQUERS HIMSELF 

Gentle John Landy, after one of history's fastest miles, 
by PAUL O’NEIL could feel only sadness and defeat. Here is the story of an 

amazing, dedicated athlete — and an amazing human being 


T MK town'SPKOPLK of Frosno. Califoniia, Raisin Capital 
of thf World and I’oari of tlip San .loaiiuin Valley, 
share one obsession: they are track and field fans. Kids in 
Fresno can recite the latest clockings in the 100- and 2‘20- 
yard <la.sh the way kids in Brooklyn recite baseball aver- 
age.s, and their elders — waitresses, ranchers, truck drivers 
aiui bankers — recall the feats of the great men of running 
with a pride and awe which is probably unique in the 
I’.S. I.asl Saturday evening 10,000 of them— as many 
as could possibly jam past the gates of Fresno State Col- 
lege's little Ratcliffe Stadium and into its seats, its infield 
and the grassy areas around the ends of its famed, sand- 
colored clay track — were present there and garrulous with 
anticipation. 

At 7:14 o’clock, give or take a few seconds, every man, 
woman and child of them were on their feet and emitting a 
pleading roar which must have been heard on the tiistant 
Sierras, for around the far turn at Fresn«) came Australia’s 
John Landy, one of the loveliest runners ever born, floating 
like blown tumbleweed toward a new world record in the 
mile run. The air was chilly, although the declining sun- 
light still slanted brightly on the green grass and the motley 
of 1,400 athletes — now spectators almost to a man — who 
had gathered for the ^lOth running of the West Coa.st Re- 
lays. A plaguing wind wa.s blowing down the backstrelch 
in gusts up to seven miles an hour. But I.andy, whose warm 
smile and shock of curly brown hair had become familiar to 
millions of newspaper readers and televiewers during the 
two weeks of his U.S. tour, had built the foundations of a 
historic race. 

He had been boxed momentarily on the first turn be- 
tween ex-Occidental College .Miler Jim Terrill and former 
Yaleman Mike Stanley. But he had slid clear at 20(1 yards, 
with Villanova’s young Dublin Irishman, Ron Delany. at 
his heels, and from then on. running like some tanned Inca 
courier, he had steadily left the field behind. He had hit 
the quarter miles with almost absolute precision — 551.9, 
2:00.1, 3:00.8. Then, fiercely bent on penance for his one- 
yard defeat at the Itands of his fellow Australian, J;m 


Bailey, seven days before, he fled into the final lap with 57 
seconds to go to break his own world record. 

How was he doing? It wa.s iinpo.ssihle to say. But the 
crowd, remembering that he had run .57.2 in the final 
quarter against Bailey in tlie I.os .Angeles Coliseum, urged 
him on with a stea<ly, deafening torrent of sound. He was 
35 yards ahead of Delany in the backstretch, 40 yards ahead 
a.s he lengthened his stride in the turn, and 50 yards ahead 
and running all alone as he came rolling down the stretch. 
He went through the tape with his .style unflawed by 
weariness, and turned hack, strolling casually, to find out 
the news. The time was 3:59.1 —his .sixth sub-four-minute 
mile, and his second in one week. He had missed. 

He walked immediately toward an .Australian radio man, 
waiting near the turn with a microphone. As he did so, hia 
chest rose and fell laboriously beneath the green jersey of 
the (leelong Guild Athletic Club. But he took one last deep 
breath an<l then spoke almo.st as normally as if he hail 
simply hiked the mile. He was bitterly disappointed. “It 
just wasn't there to give,” he cried. “I had no .sparkle in 
me at all. It was ridiculous not to have run 3:5(t. A near- 
record breaker- perhaps that’s my fate. I'm disappointed. 
I know in my heart I can run better th.sn that. It was 
just another run— a time trial— just anotlier performance.” 

.A little later, back in the red brick dressing room, sur- 
rounded by reporters he went on: "It may be that I’ve had 
too many hard races this year. In botli cases here I doubt 
that I was running as well as in .Australia, although I felt 
better tonight Ilian last week. I wa.s not exhausted at the 
end. I had the energy but I was just not getting it out. I 
was very strong.” Had competition aided him in the race 
against Bailey in Los .Angeles? "The competition,” he said 
with a wry grin, “didn't present itself until it was too late 
to he of any use.” He continued: “This ma.v have been my 
Iasi mile. I’ll be running 1,500 meters before the Olympics, 
and I hail hoped to give you a new rectird.” 

Thus ended one of the most astonishing and admiralile 
adventures in the history of athletics in the I'.S. .And one, 
ciinlinurd on pmje 51 



high forward knee lift, feet landing straight ah«‘ad with economi- still, luck of ien.sion in shoulder muscles and easy arm action, 

cal hoel-to-toc roll, hips and .shoulders square, head held perfectly The hand flick of his trailing arm is a special Landy characteristic. 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIN 


BRONCO ON THE HILL 


by ART ROSENBAUM 


The motorcyclist who sets out to conquer a hillside 
is in for a scratching, sloughing and clacking ride 


I N A FKW ripsnorting seconds a motorcycle hill climber 
leaves the starting line and spectators in his dust. His 
goal, the blue sky on the hilltop, lies only a few yards ahead 
—but it is still, oh. so far away. 

An expert hill climber, like the Californian, Ceorge Alcala 
(oppoi>ite p<igc\ has a very clear idea of what he must do 
with his machine to make the top, but he never knows 
whether he will have time before the power in his wheels 
buck.s him into the dust. His rear wheel spewing dirt and 
stones. Alcala crosses the starting line and fla.shes easily 
through the first 20 yards up the 60® slope. The motor 
slough.s on and off to each touch of the throttle as the hill 
markers slip under his wheels. Hugging his gas tank with 
his knees, .Mcala pours on the throttle to clear a hump. His 
front wheel rears into the air. Alcala stands on hi.s foot- 
boards to throw his weight again.st the rising machine and 
“nicks the button" to cut the motor for a split second. 
The bike settles. Alcala opens throttle again and continues 
scratching, sloughing and clacking up the hill: throttling, 
Tiigking the button, and throltUng again and again. It be- 
comes a triangular battle of machine against hill against 
man. Unle.ss Alcala can kwp his wits (juick in the fight for 
every yard of the hill, his front wheel will fiy upward and 
backward over his head, and man and motorcycle will part. 

Even if Alcala's cycle should loop, most probably both 
he and his machine will survive to try the hilt again. In 
earlier days, even'after the rider had jumped or fallen clear, 
his looping machine often was a lively threat. The rider 
did not always have a chance to cut the switch, and the 
riderless cycle sometimes went on its own wild descent. As 
a precaution some officials at a hill climb still carry ropes to 
lasso any maverick machine. In 1921, however, hill climb- 
ers began using a "dead man’s switch," invented by Dud- 
ley Perkins, who in that day when he dominated western 
competition was known as “Dud the Magnificent” and is 
better known today as a Harley-Davidson dealer in San 
Francisco. “I was practicing on Hill 57,” Perkins recalls, 
“and my machine got away from me. In those days we used 
a tractor band on the rear wheel. Let me tell you about a 
tractor band — it’s a fiat band skid chain four inches wide, 
and on it are iron \’-cleats an inch and a half deep. This 
roaring machine went by my ear and that tractor band al- 
most sliced my head off. Ne.xt day I figured out this leather 
wrist thong extending to a switch on the handle bar. You 
fall away and take the thong with you. Off goes the motor.” 

The head-chopping tractor bands have been ruled out, 
and the American Motorcycle Association has adopted the 
dead man's switch as a standard safety device. In this more 


careful day the association has also ruled hill climbing is 
for men only — no ladies of any age, an<I no males under 21 
without parents' permission. Even with the.se ground rules, 
to many gauping spectators it seems to be a wild man’s 
game. Hill climbers generally pooh-pooh the awe in which 
they are held. A man who know.*? the busin«*ss, they claim, 
is as .safe on a hill as anyone ducking foul balls back of 
third base or caddying for Tommy Bolt. So far as veterans 
in the fervid hill-climbing area of central California can re- 
call, flesh has been seared and hones have been cracked, but 
no one has been killed. While some brash men are attracted 
to the sport, it is the wily veterans who u.sually win the 
events. Considering the nature of his favorite sport recent- 
ly, Sam Arena, a 46-year-old hill climber who has won the 
national championship four times, observed, "I wouldn’t 
say we were the kings of the bikes, but we do have a few 
people foole<I. They think we’re daredevil.s. Some young 
fellows play-act a little. They like to hear the girls shriek, 
full of fear and admiration. I’ll grant you it takes guts to 
sit on 4.50 pounds of buckerino, but this is an old man’s 
game. It takes maybe five seconds to climb a 200-foot hill. 
You do maybe 60 seconds work on Sundays, and iliere’s 
less strain on the bike than in a 150-mile roa<l race.” 

Technically, the art of hill climbing is a skillful mixing of 
horsepower, gear ratios and traction. A man must have a 
good ear for the ble.s.sed roar of a motor in tune and a me- 
chanic’s love for polishing the ports and other tinkering 
tricks to gel a few more "horses.” Before an event a hill 
climber frequently crawls up the hill on hands and knees 
like a land crab, noting each change in slope and soil and 
feeling out the small dips and ruts, rocks and soft spots. 
Knowing his hill, he then decides how many “pilers” (ex- 
tra crossbandsl to put on his chains for traction. Even a 
good man can miscalculate, at times even underestimate 
bis power. Several years back at Modesto, Calif., on a 
smooth hill that flattens suddenly, Veteran Sam Arena hit 
the top doing 50 miles an hour, flew 25 feet through the 
air, caught his foot on the rear wheel and sat down hard 
on the skid chain. “Certain parts of me,” Sam recalUs, 
“were scratched up pretty good.” 

While hill climbing continues as a lively sport for the 
riders, spectator attendance is no longer what it used to 
he when up to 60,000 would crowd the hills. Noting their 
lack of headlines, the hill climbers have the reason. No 
one ever gets killed. 

BUCKING up a rough 00® .<«Iope, Hill Climber George Alcala 

throws his weight forward to keep his motorcycle from looping. 
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In a hill-climbing competition at Scotts Valley, California, Novice Rider 
Bob Hamilton attempts a $0” slope on his Harley-Davidson motorcycle 




Near the summit of the 200-foot run, the chains of the rear wheel dig into 
uneven ground, and Hamilton's machine bucks treacherously. Hamilton 
stands off neatly as the motorcycle loops and careens back down the hill 



On an easy slope varying from 30” to 40”, a competitor practices to get the feel of his motorcycle 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE PRESIDENT ON PHYSICAL FITNESS • DITTO THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH • SKIN-DIVING GEOLOGISTS • AN OLD 
ENEMY IS ENGLAND'S NEW HERO • GOLFING HOUSEMAID 


IKE ON ATHLETICS 

^S'E OF THE peripheral effects of 
Presklent Eisenhower’s heartattack 
last September was the postponement 
of his national physical fitness confer- 
ence. Since he returned to his desk, the 
pressure of more immediate business 
has kept Ike from rescheduling the 
conference. Now, according to last 
week’s press conference, physical fit- 
ness is very much on his mind. 

Ike said: . . just before 1 was 

taken ill. you know, I had started in 
with the instigation of Mr. [John B.j 
Kelly from Philadelphia and a few 
others who were supporting the propo- 
sition to get— develop— a very great 
movement of youngsters toward the 
athletic fields of this country, to get 
them to take part in athletics, because 
all sorts of tests have shown that the 
youngsters taking part in athletics 
were far less susceptible to the juvenile 
temptations than were others. 

"Moreover, the very strange thing 
came out that physical fitne.ss was a 
criterion that you could apply, and with 
it you find a real parallel between phys- 
ical fitnes-s and, you might say, mental 
adjustment. 

"So that project, which was delayed, 
I am now reviving— Vice-President 
Nixon was the chairman — and we are 
starting again. . . 

At the end ol the week, the While 
House predicted that the conference 
will be held in mid-June. 

NOTHING -OR SOMETHING 

■pHEsiDBNT Eisenhower is not the 
only world figure concernerl about 
the slate of his countrymen's health. 
In London, the Duke of Edinburgh 


broke royal precedent to appear "live” 
on BBC television and discourse on 
the problems besetting the Council of 
Physical Recreation of which he is 
president. 

The duke explained that Britain is 
an industrial community, and as her 
population has increased, there has 
been less and less room for recreation. 
The ideal ratio was established by the 
duke as six acres of playing space per 
1,000 population. In Britain today, 
there is an average of only one and a 
half acres per thousand. Some unfortu- 
nate localities can show only one-third 
of an acre per thousand. The playing 
fields which Wellington plugged so en- 
thusiastically after Waterloo are in 
danger of becoming extinct. 


.\s early as 1900 it became clear that 
"the health of the nation was not what 
it might be," the duke continued. By 
19:16 the lack of recreational facilities 
was "dreadful.” A staggering 79'^; of 
the able-bodied population took "no 
form of regular physical exercise.” 

The duke then added dryly: “I am 
not proposing to get philosophical 
about this. I don’t think there is any 
problem in leisure and if people like 
doing nothing I have no objection. All 
I am concerned about is that people 
should not be forced to do nothing or 
to take up criminal activities because 
there is no opportunity for them to <lo 
something satisfying or useful in their 
leisure time.” 


einitiHiifd on nrxl page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

Sensitive Trading Area 

The Cardinals sent Harvey Haddix, Stu Miller, Ben Flowers to the Phillies 
for Murry Dickson, Herm Wehmeier, promptly felt the wrath of St. l»uis 
ritizen.s. The reason: Card fan.s have never forgiven trade of old favorite F'nas 
Slaughter in IS.M, feel much the .same way about Haddix. 

• From Blink to Mink 

Blinky Palermo and hi.s fighters are banned in New York Stale but Blinky’s 
boy Johnny Saxton may yet be matched again.st Carmen Basilio In Syracuse. 
Within a few days Saxton is expected to have a new proprietor; Hymie iThe 
Mink) Wallman, like Palermo another auld acquaintance of Frankie Carbo. 

• The Final Meeting 

Rex Ellsworth (Swaps' tdsited I^eslie Combs H iNashuu ’. and it appears their 
famous Thoroughbreds will meet again but at the stud farm, not on the 
track. Combs secured first option to buy Swaps upon hi.s retirement from 
raring, probably for the same price ($l,'Jol,200i he paid for Na-shua. 

• To Each His Own 

While John I..andy wa-s rippling through a 3:.)9.1 mile at Fresno, the man 
who beat him in 3:58.6 the week before was running too. Up the Coast. 
Oregon's Jim Bailey won in a Pacific Coast Conference Northern Division 
meet by 75 yards, set a new record. His time: 4:06.4. 
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conlinuFd from page 19 

The picture is not altogether dis- 
heartening, though. Track and field 
clubs in the United Kingdom have 
grown fr(*m a post-World War II low 
of 586 (when. a.s the duke pul it, play- 
ing fields were either “ploughed up or 
blitzed”! to 1,468. .\n<l there is an 
astonishing number of Britons who 
swear by the sword. Fencing clubs 
have grown from 57 to 87‘J in the same 
period. 

HugViy football, a one-platoon orgy 
of mayliem and .stamina, has grown 
from 848 club.s to 1,57.5. The politer 
forms of competition like badminton 
and lawn tennis have spread eommen- 
surately, To be sure, the statistics are 
a little !(>«« encouraging in the field of 
women’s cricket— up only 20 teams 
since the war— but by and large the 
prospect.s for the duke’s campaign to 
get the eternal Englishman out Irom 
under hi.s bowler and into running tog.s 
and tennis shoes are good. A favorable 
omen was the fart that the duke so 
warmed to his subject he ran 12 min- 
utes overtime on his telei-ast — a royal 
prerogative which was le.s.s of a catas- 
trophe on the BBC than it wouhl be 
on, say, Channel 4— and thus indi- 
cated that he takes his mis.sion more 
than somewhat .seriously. 

LINDHEIMER’S WEATHER 

TirilKS THK I'KOl’IUBTORS of Idncoln 
’ ' Fields clianged the name ol their 
19.55 spring race meeting to Balmoral 
and a.sked Ben Lindheimer to conduct 
it amid the superior customer com- 
forts of his Washington Park track, 
they were delighted (but probably not 
surprised I that he gros.sed $8 million 
more than Idncoln Fields had ever 
done under its own management. Rut 
Lindheimer himself wa.sn’t pleased at 
all. He was sure he could have done 
even better if the weather had not 
been unseasonalily cold. 

When the weather did an about-face 



and came up with the hottest early 
summer in Chicago’s hi.story, Lind- 
heimer (who also operate.s Arlington 
Park ! decided to do something about it. 

What he did was to hire a Chicago 
engineering firm which had solved such 
knotty air-conditioning problems as 
the airport terminals in Burma and 


Thailand. Lindheimer's order to them: 
de.sign the biggest portable air-condi- 
tioning unit ever devised. The engineers 
took him at his word, built equipment 
powerful enough to cool a thousand 
average-size homes and to heat 125 
homes on a normal winter’s day. 

The units mounted on trailers are so 
big that it was neces-sary to close down 
highways to ordinary traffic in order to 
move them to Washington Park. \ot 
only will the units heat and cool the 
glass-enclosed clubhouse areas, they 
are also intended to condition the open 
grandstand areas with an “invisible 
curtain” of air. Moreover, if Lind- 
heimer has his way, they will eventu- 
ally lie moved over to Arlington and 
plugged into outlets there. 

The first le.st of Lindheimer's <lreain 
was sch(*duled for the May 14. opening 
day of the Balmoral-at-Washington 
mwting. All went well, promising com- 
fortable temperatures whether it blows 
hot or cold. E.xcept for the heavy los- 
ers. They will burn as usual. 

THOSE LIMESTONE THRILLS 

‘Y'"*’!' Mi(;nT SAY skin divers have 
J- become as common as hog tracks 
in Arkansas. P^verybody from the local 
lianker to the girl ne.\t door is learning 
the frights and delights of prowling the 
underwater world. They all e.vperience 
deep emotions upon staring back at 
odd sea creatures, and all like to talk 
about it with the volubility of golfers. 
'I'he newest group of converts is a band 
of geologists from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History who have been 
forced underwater by their work. 

Geologists are usually associated 
with rocky outcroppings far from the 
sea. But this group is departing soon 
for the Great Bahama Bank to study 
various types of limestone in the mak- 
ing. Dr. Norman D. Newell, the mu- 
.seum’s curator of Historical Geology 
and Fossil Invertebrates, figured that 
if he and his associates could get down 
there and observe as the corals, sedi- 
ments and fragmented seashells are 
formed into limestone, they could bet- 
ter interpret what the environment 
was like at the time when ancient .seas 
were depositing limestone over much 
of this continent. 

In order to pursue these studies they 
had to take up skin diving. 

“And none of us were skin divers,” 
Dr. Newell said. “We don’t really have 
an expert swimmer in the group. That 
is a psychological barrier. My own 
emotional reaction the first time I 
went underwater was greater than dur- 
ing my first trip in an airplane. Take, 


for examnle. the first time I met a 
.shark. I have been abjectly terrified a 
number of times in my life, but the 
combination of being underwater and 
then meeting this great animal affected 
my emotions almost to the extreme.” 

Before starting out last year on the 
first leg ol their project the .scienti.sts 
took .some preliminary workouts in the 
swimming pool of the St. George Hotel 
in Brooklyn. G. Robert .Xdlington, in 
charge of eciuipnient and underwater 
ph«)tography for the expedition, gave 
them instructions but admitted he was 
as inexperienced as the rest. It wa-s al- 
mo.st no time before they found them- 
.selves in the clear tropical waters and 
were faced with their first occasi<ms 
for extreme emotional reaction. Mr. 
Afllington told of being ai)proache(l 
by a shark during one of his early 
dives. 

■'The fir.st time I .saw him he was 
75 feet away and coming along like a 
hound deg on a scent,” Mr. Adlington 
said. “I tried to remember all the 
things to .scare sharks. I made air bub- 
bles. I waved my arms. I jumped up 
and down. I shouted. He kept ooming. 
When he was 8 feet from me, he rose 
from the l)ott<»m until he was level with 
my eyes. I had a wrecking bar in one 
hand and a shark knife in the other. 
Suddenly the shark froze, stared at me 
and then dashetl away. I was going to 
give him the one-two but I was saved 
from that grue^sonie experitmee l)y his 
cowardice.” 

Mr. .Adlington returned to the boat 
in such un.scienlific haste that he 
climbed aboard, lead weights and all, 
without any assistance. 

He also had read advice concerning 
the big moray eels that lurk in the coral 
and snap with viciou.s jaw.s. 

"Just avoid them," he .said. "If one 
grab.syou, don’t panic; don't pull away 
and when he opens his mouth to take 
a bigger bite, withdraw your arm.” 

Up to now it has been unnecessary 
to follow these instructions. 

Concerning barracuda, Mr. Adling- 
ton said, “Keep your eye on them and 
don’t try to swim away. Il you have a 
spear gun try to shoot so it glances off 
them and frightens them. It's always 
best to stay down in the water with 
them. They’re unpredictal>le and just 
about the meanest looking fish. They 
always remind me of the tough kid on 
the block. They don't hurry and all the 
other fish seem to give them a wide 
berth." 

The nine members of the expedition 
will make their headquarters at Lerner 
Marine Laboratory which the museum 
operates on Bimini, a little island 
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“Hut I don’t lovt' ijou." 


pprohed at the edKe of the Great Ba- 
hama Bank, whieh has become a popu- 
lar spot for all sorts of skin divers. The 
scientLsts have more thrills in store for 
them and they are ea^er despite the 
sharks, rnoray eels, barracuda and 
stini; rays. 

“There’s so much to see down there,” 
Mr. Adlington said. "It’s the most 
beautiful sight in the world. I’ve been 
to every state and to Me.tico and 
South America and I've never found 
such scenery as you find down among 
lho.se coral reefs.” 

THE BRAVE GOALIE 

B ack in 1948 a 25-year-ol<l former 
Xa/.i paratrooper was released from 
a British I’OW camp in Lancashire. 
His name was Bert Trautmann and he 
was not entirely unknown in the neigh- 
borhood. for he ha<l been goalie for the 
prison camp soccer team in the games 
it had played on the outside. 

He was a good goalie. An English 
friend got him a job on a farm and sug- 
gested he try out for the town team at 
St. Helens, .55 mih^s away. He made 
the team ea.sily and, despite his Nazi 
background, was welcomed by most of 


the people in St. Helens. Not by every- 
body. When .Jack Friar, the team sec- 
retary, brought him home for dinner. 
Friar's daughter, Margaret, .said, “I'm 
going out. I don't like Germans.” 

Trautmann. big, blond and hand- 
some, quickly made his mark with the 
St. Helens team, and soon the profes- 
sional scouts were coming around to 
have a look at him. Manchester City 
was particularly intpre.sied becau.se 
their regular goalkeeper, Frank Swift, 
was retiring. Trautmann, the Man- 
che,ster City odicials agreed, was g<jo<i 
enough to take o\ er. But (he signing 
of an ex-Ka/.i seemed certain to pro- 
voke a storm among the fans. When 
the club decided to risk it, that’s ex- 
actly what happened. 

With Trautmann in the lineu[>, let- 
ters of protest j)oured in from all over 
England, .^t the games, there were 
boos and catcalls. But then, slowly anti 
grudgingly, even Trautmann’s enemies 
had to atimit that his split-second tim- 
ing and superb ball handling were su- 
perior to anything they had seen. They 
had to concede that he had amazing 
physical courage as he hurled himself 
at the feet of t)nrushing forwards, 
throwing himself on and behind the 


ball. Once he continued through a game 
after a severe groin injury, another 
time with a broken nose. 

Trautmann gradually overcame the 
prejudice again.st him. Back in St. 
Helens. .Margaret Friar, the girl who 
wouldn’t stay in the same house with 
him a couple of years before, recon- 
sidered — and marrie<l him. 

.lu.st before the Cup Final at Wem- 
bley Stadium this year. British sports- 
writers chose Trautmann as “Footbal- 
ler of the Y(*ar.” In the game iUself, 
.Manchester started slowly against 
Birmingham, still managed to end the 
first half with a 1-1 tie. In the second 
half. .Manchester began to click, bril- 
liantly pushed across two goals. Then, 
with Ifi minutes left t«) play. Birming- 
ham Forward Peter Murphy suddenly 
.shot through to Manchester’s goal 
mouth and Trautmann — with the dar- 
ing that was now hi.s trademark — threw 
himself at Murphy's feet, catching a 
knee in his neck. 

He lay there, twisting in agony. The 
crowd was silent, then began to cliant, 
“We want Bert.” Finally, the big 
blond struggled to hi.s feet, staggering 
as the play move<l away from him. His 
roM((Hiii'd OH Hfxl page 
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teammates tried desperately to keep 
the ball away. Repeatedly they failed, 
hut Trautmann always pulled himself 
tojjether to make almost unbelievable 
saves. He was hit twice more before 
the name ended with Manchester the 
winner 1. 

As the Manchester players paraded 
jubilantly past the royal Int.x to accept 
the cup and their indivirlual medals 
from Queen Klizabeth, Trautmann 
stumbled with them, clutching' his 
neck. He even paused for a word with 
the Duke of p]dinl)urgh. But when his 
teammates, the cup held high, circled 
the field, he was led off to the dressinj; 
room alone, unaware that the crnw<l 
and the sporlswrilers were already caV- 
ing it hi» Cup Final. 

It was not until four day.s later tlial 
the doctors correctly diattnosed Traut- 
mann’s injury. Then— first a.s.surinE 
the fans that their favorite would be 
able to play aijain by the middle of 
next season— the doctors said that 
Trautmann had suffered a broken neck. 
He had played the last Ifi minutes of 
the Cup Final with it. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

rpo MANY OF TtiDAY's race-Roer.s the 
name Alfred Gwynne \’anderbilt 
signifies merely a \ew York million- 
aire who own.s Xalive Dancer. Others, 
with better memories, will recall that 
turf success first came to this modest 
young man with a flair for sloppy hats 
and a gracefully cultivated slouch 
when he purchased Discovery in 
for $2.5,1)00. At one time \’anderhilt's 
cerise-and-white silks were carrie<i by 
such worthy racers as Bed o' Hoses, 
Next Move, Loser Wi^eper and, since 
the retirement of Native Dancer, by 
Social Oulca.st and Find. He has also 
found time to serve a.H president of 
I’imlico (where he saw his first liorse 
race, the 192;i Proakness), president of 
Belmont Park, president of the Thor- 
oughbred Racing Association and as a 
very active adviser of the Thorough- 
bred Racing Protective Bureau. 

Yet there is another serious side to 
Alfred N'anderliilt. During World War 
11, as an officer aboard PT-19(> of the 
12th Torpedo Squadron, he put in 
many dangerous hours off the coast of 
New Guinea, and for gallantry in ac- 
tion one night Alfred Vanderbilt was 
awanled the Silver Star. Returning 
from the wars, he busied himself again 
with his stable, but a new interest was 
now awake in him: that of .serving 


the underprivileged youth ol Ameriea 
and that ol aiding the war’s veterans 
wherever they might be. 

Recently I'anderbilt — a perfection- 
ist l)y instinct— has had to neglect his 
large racing stable in favor of his job 
as pre.si<lent of the World \’eterans 
Fund, an organization embracing some 
18 million people. It wa.s becoming ob- 
vious he lacked the time for both, so he 
chose to stick by the veterans. As a re- 
sult. some 87 racers (all his horses-in- 
training except Social Outcast, Find 
and thr<*e others^ will go under the auc- 
tioneer's hammer at Belmont next 
week in the largt*st Thoroughbred ex- 
change since the Belair Stud dispersal 
last winter. Included in the lot to be 
sold is a very special little number — a 
gray 2-year-old filly named .Vlmond 
F.yes. She is by Polynesian out of Gei- 
sha— and if this strikes a familiar chord 
it certainly should. Almond Kyes is a 
full sister to Native Dancer. 

\’anderbilt’s departure for Europe 
this week — following a formally an- 
nounced separation from his second 
wite — doesn’t mean for a minute that 
the 48-year-old sportsman i.s (juitting 
the game. On the contrary he may 
have not one hut several ares up his 
sleeve. From down on his Sagamore 
Farm at Glyndon, Md. Vanderbilt will 
he getting regular report.s on the prog- 
rt'ss of each new Native Dancer foal. 
The services ol Trainer Bill Winfrey 
and r ontract Rider Eric Guerin will he 
retained, and, says \'anderbilt with a 
suspiciously hopeful smile, “We are 
looking lorward to future .seasons and 
especially to the time when the Native 
Dancer foals will start racing.” 



TIP-OFF 

dniihtit o/ Ihc imi/iirc 
Cnulil tiol hr ranceulid 
When liix nrriiiff-riie dtnj 
Lrd him onto the field. 

— IKWIS STKIN 


DIVOT IN THE DRAWING ROOM 

rriHK NKW MA1I> sent to a New York 
family by the employment agency 
was a well-proportioned, well-spoken 
woman of 50. The agency had not 
had time to chock her references, and 
the family, inipre.s.sed with her poise 
and confidence, decided not to bother 
right away. 

The new maid cheerfully promised 
to d(( everything— cook, clean, the 
works. Delighted, the family sat down 
to the new maid’s first dinner. 

It was horrible. The family tried to 



persuade thetn.selves that the woman 
was ju.sf a little nervous about starting 
a job. But the next meal was worse 
and, in hotweeii, the new maid had 
made a .shambles of hnusecleaning. .^ft- 
er gagging <in another dinner, the man 
of the house called the new maid into 
the living room. 

"Let’s face it,” he said. "You can't 
cook ami you can’t clean. May I ask 
what you foii do?" 

"Well,’’ said the new maid, not bat- 
ting an eye, “I’m a pretty fair golf 
pro.” 

While the man of the house was re- 
covering. she went on: 

"I’m just doing this kind of .stuff 
between golf jobs. I was teaching at a 
liotel in Fl()ri<la and in a few wwks 1 
plan to go to Nevada and try for a 
hotel job there." 

The man of the house went to a hall 
closet and came hack with his golf hag. 
He drew out a putter, tossed a ball on 
the rug and said. “Show me.” 

With perfect form, the new maid 
took a stance and putted beautifully. 
Tile man of the house hande<l her a 
nine-iron. With flawU*ss grace she took 
a $50 divot out of tlie rug. 

“I used to play all tlie time when 
my husband was alive. We belonged 
to a country club upstate. My handi- 
cap was 2.” 

The man of the house .sank into a 
chair. 

"As I say,” the new maid went on. 
”1 only planned to stay with you a few 
weeks anyway. Maybe you'd rather I 
got started for Nevada right now?” 

The man of tlie house, staring at the 
hole in the rug, nodded. 

"Suppose I Wave right after din- 
ner?” asked the new maid. 

Before dinner, said the man of the 
house, would be all right with him. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE BLUE STREAK FINISH 


Records fall when Dave Sime, the Duke Blue Devil, laces his track 
shoes. One week, the 220-yard low hurdles; next, the 220-yard dash 



WONDERFUL WORLD co<Uinu(d 



CORNELL CLIOE& PAST FINISH TO WIN EASTERN SPRINT FINALS AFTER RUNNER-UP VALE CAUGHT A HALF-CRAB ON THE PORT SIDE. 


A VERY DAMP SPRING 
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It was late comingr but spring finally arrived. On the sun-washed 
Potomac, oarsmen bent to their tasks (see page 49). In Oxford, they 
went punting, while In Omaha some students struggled In the mud 



RUDDY GOOD JUMP js mad<* by Judy WriRht, prelty Ox- relay race on the Cher^’ell. Her Cambridsp counterpart was 
ford baton, leaping from punt to punt during Oxford-Cambridnu etiuaHy agile, so the Cantabs went one up in o-ycar-ol<i ract*. 
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golf-minded editors. Says Emett: "Having human element to an absolute minimum- 



WONDERFUL WORLD wnliniird 


YOU NAME IT 
THEY WORE IT 


As sports moved to the outdoors, 
a variety of noteworthy new clothes 
enlivened the scene. The Maryland 
Hunt Cup (right) leaned to plaids 




RIGAN McKINNEV'S jai'kct is of a 

plaifl, wilh sidi- vi-nls, hacking pockfis. 


JOHN K. SHAW JR., ai thf .Maryland 
Hunt, wears a small-pluid sp<irl jacket. 




M. A. HANKINS, a beagle hanfller from Kork Springs, (ik., showed up at 
the International Beagle Tri.ils in I’l-nnsylvania wearing a leopard-skin rap. 


PERWEEN SHAIKH. Pakistan's No, 1 woman player, 
played tennis at hingland's ilurlingham in slacks and a skirt. 






ATILLIAM MctLVANE, iti U (|(iU>>lr-l>r<'USl i>(l 
luii, 15. H. Hrt-witiT. in jai-kci, both wi-ar plaiH^. 


FRANKLIN O'OLIER'S bold spnrt jurkot FREDERICK PRINCE, in phiici cap 
is tjrcon, wilh an ovcrplaiil of bright yellow. {Irfli, chaU with friend in a plaid suit. 



Participators from Pakistan and 
Pennsylvania (left) had their own 
ways to bring fresh looks to their 
favorite games this spring season 


HUGH L. FONTAINE, trainer of N'ee<llcs, cut a swath in Li>uisville by wearing 
• ' ripi'd trousc-rs to the I)erl)y. a stripfil jsicket, while Nei-iiles hatl his hoofprint cii«l . 




PAINTJNG BY AKTHl'R SHIIJJTON'E 


THE ULTIMATE 


The sea. to those irho know it, is an element hi’- 
loied yet full of menace. Few know this better 
than William .4. liobinson, who has sailed the 
world's oceans for a quarter century in ships both 
small and large. Always he has felt the sea’s chat- 
lenge—and a large part of that challenge is what 

COPYRIGHT I9SS BY 


he calls the ultimate storm, the storm which he 
knew instinctively would some day, somewhere, 
test to the full his powers to survive. 

In January 1952, aboard his ship Varua. Ilobin- 
Hon and his family set forth on a voyage from Ta- 
hiti, his home, to the far southern reaches of the 

LIAV A ROBINSON 
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5TORM 

Pacific. The course of the coyage t« shoirn on the 
map at right; its full history will appear this week 
in the book To the Great Southern Sea (Harcourt, 
Brace, $5). SI here presents the crowning incident 
of that voyage: Robinson's encounter , in the gale- 
swept Roaring Forties, with the ultinuite storm 


WILLIAM A. ROBINSON 
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PART I 


THE QUESTION 


I T IS DANCicnors to gcnt'riilize al>out the sea. No two 
ships are alike, nor is it possible to foretell, from the 
experieiH'P of one storm, the nature of the trials that may 
be encimnteretl in the next. It is possible, in fact, to follow 
the sea for a lifetime without encountering a really great 
storm. I sailed for a quarter of a century and HIO.OOO mile.s 
without met'ting one. Hver the years there wa.s the usual 
a.ssortment of weather, good aiul bad. 'I’here were some 
close brushe.s with hurricanes, fortunately modest affairs 
as hurricanes go. But <lp<q) down I knew that I had never 
seen the ultimate in storms, wlien my ship and I would be 
put to the final great test. ,\nd deep down 1 always won- 
dered how, when it happened, we would meet it. I have 
always l)plieved it pos.siblp that in such an extremity con- 
ventional methods of riding it out in safety might fail and 
that the life of my ship might depend upon my figliting back 
in a manner I had never tried in a real emergency before. 

We met our test in a vast expanse of gale-swept ocean, 
far to the southward in tie* I’acific, in liKVJ. It was a voyage 
that liad begun in Tahiti, whicli has been my ha.se of opera- 
tions in recent years. For as long as 1 can remember, 1 had 
h«)ppd some day to cross the southern ocean on the old 
sailing-shi|> track where the big scpiare-riggers used to run 
their easting down to the Horn. None of my previous .ships 
had been suitable, for I had no de.sire to make the voyage 
as a stunt: but with Vorjoi, already proven by extensive 
voyaging, I now had the ship. 

With me on the voyage were my small family: Ah You, 
who in all her 21 years ha<l never been outside the barrier 
reef in Tahiti and who pr«>mised me a son during the voy- 
age, and I’iho, an irrepressible 11-year-old who had been 
given to me at tlie age of 7 by her parents in Raroia. a re- 
mote atoll in the Tuamotu.s. For crew there were big, dark, 
unquenchably good-natured Tino from Rapa, who has 
bwn with me for years, and Zizi, from Tahiti itself, who 
usually joined the ship as cook when we voyaged. 

On January 2, 11K52 we sailed out from under the great 
green mountains of Tahiti and watched the island fa{le 
slowly astern into the haze of distance. The plan was to 
sail south until we reached the great passage-making west- 
erlies of the Roaring Forties. There we would run our 
easting down to the Patagonian coa.st, follow the Hum- 
boldt Current north, and the trade winds would take us 
home to Tahiti. 

We touched briefly at lonely Rapa, the southern outpost 
of Oceania, and then sailed south another 1,000 miles, 
across the :I08, acro.ss the 40s, to the real Southern Sea of 
the square-riggers. There, instead of the renowned wester- 
lies, we met ceaseless easterly gales that forced us still 
farther south — to latitude .50 and beyond, until we saw ice 
an<l turned north again still fighting head winds. In those far 
southern latitudes, alone in a stormy gray world where 
ships no longer sail, after heating doggedly against a succes- 
sion of gales that were themselves worse than anything I 
had previously encountered, we met the ultimate storm. 

We were 4,000 miie.s out of Tahiti at the time, about 
1,000 miles west of Patagonia. We had worked safely out 
of the region where ice might be encountered. For one 
night and a day we saile<l comfortably on our course with 


a freshening north wind, such a change from the relentlos.s 
contrary gales we hud been having that the perennial opti- 
mi.sm of the sailor took over and we looked forward to the 
last thousand mile.s as something of a re.sl cure. PR en wlien 
the wind wliipjied into the northeast in a heavy s(iuall, with 
a ra{)idly falling barometer, we refusc<l to feel concerned. 
The upper staysails were already safely stowed, so we car- 
ried on, nursing lier through the heaviest gusts. At mid- 
night it Wius apparent that we were iti for anotlier gale, 
so we took in the mainsail and jib. 

We carried on into the early morning hours under fore 
and main staysail. The wind wa.s building up steadily. I 
prepared myself for another northeast gale, like all the 
others that had gone before. Yet, as so often before, I won- 
dered uneasily about the coming trial. Some day, some- 
where, I might yet meet tliat extrenie storm wliich 1 knew 

1 had never met before. Might this be it? If it was, and 
we were faced with ultimate emergency conditions and 
conventional method.s of riding it out faili'd, would the 
procedure I had long planned to use succeed? 

My thoughts turned over the experience of the years. 

great deal has liecn written on the methods of coping 
with a gale at sea: for obvious reasons, the matter is one 
of a sailor's great preoccupations. Almost unanimously the 
hooks warn against running before it, but they <lisagree 
thoroughly as to what you should do. Depending on your 
author, you jiut your faith in 1 i lying to under storm sails, 

2 letting your craft take care of herself, drifting, without 
sails or drags, or sea anchors, with or without riding 
sails. In all Ihrw methods you also vise oil if needed. 

I H.AVE no argument with the conventional methods of 
riding out the average gale encountered in summer 
cruising. The usual device is to keep the vessel's bow head- 
ing into the seas by the u.sc of some form of sea anchor. 
With small, shoal-draft craft, including lifeboats, the ma- 
jor forces involved are wind pressure and the action of the 
surface water. Since both are moving in the same direc- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect such a craft to tail out from 
its sea anchor and head into wind and sea. Strains are 
limited and the sea anchor and its gear can be kept to a 
reasonable size. 

In larger, deeper hulls that extend down below the sur- 
face water, another major force is present which changes 
the picture: solid water that is not moving to leeward. If 
she is heading into the wind, the greatest effort of wind 
and wave crests is exerted on the forward part of the ship, 
which has the least grip on solid water. Thus, as the ves.sel 
moves slowly astern, as it is hound to do while riding to a 
sea anchor, the bow falls off, pivoting on the after part of 
the hull, which has a deeper grip on the water. It may be 
possible to arrest this with a riding sail and hold her in a 
position four or five points from the wind, Itut in extreme 
condition.^, even if it were pos.sible to nave a riding sail 
and gear strong enough, the sail is becalmed when in the 
trough, and ineffective. A large breaking sea can throw you 
l)roadside to, at the mercy of the following crest. Do what 
you may, you will find the position untenable, for in the 
cuiiliniiiil Dit pmje 
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THE ULTIMATE STORM 
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final analysis you are fighting against 
all the natural forces involved. 

The unfortunate part about it all is 
that you have to commit yourself be- 
fore it gets too bad, and once commit- 
ted to the sea anchor over the bow you 
are stuck with it. You cannot at the 
peak of the storm decide to try the 
other system. You have abandoned all 
control over your ship. You are not in 
an enviable po.sition. 

Captain .John Yoss, the leading ex- 
ponent of sea anchors, unwittingly 
gives innumerable arguments againal 
them, as can be discovered by a careful 
analy.sis of the latter part of his book, 
The Venhirewine Voijages of Cnphiin 
I'o.s.s. Not the lea.st of the.se is the fact 
that after all his experience with his 
schooner-rigged — which never 

met the ultimate storm — he was un- 
able to provide a sea anchor that would 
stand up when he finally did meet it 
years later in the yawl Sro a 

yacht of only -0 feet water line. I could 
cite innumerable examples of small 
yaclits lieside Sen who.se sea an- 

chors broke up or chafed loose or spun 
themselve.s and their gear into a useless 
me.ss. If it is practicallj’ impossible to 
produce a .sea anchor that will survive 
an extreme emergency for craft of only 
19 or 20 feet water line, how is one ex- 
pected to .succeed in the larger sizes 
where the strains become enormous and 
the gear of necessity cumbersome? 

And while speaking of Voss, he men- 
tions several example? of large vessels, 
as well as little Sen Qnct u, that found 
themselves greatly relieved, and prob- 
ably saved, when forced by loss of the 
sea anchor or their engine power to stop 
trying to hold themselves into the bat- 
tering .sea and ilrifted with it instead. 
The same author also admits losing 
rudderpost? twice from making stern- 
way in vessels drifting to a sea anchor. 


Similar accidents, too numerous to 
mention, have occurred to others un- 
der similar conditions. No worse .strain 
can be put on a rudder than to have 
the vessel surge and pitch against it 
when moving astern in a heavy sea. 

■XfUCH the same que.stion of pure 
practicality arises in the business 
of oil bags that one is supposed to haul 
out to the .sea anchor with a ni'at lit- 
tle block and line. I defy anyone t(» lay 
down and maintain an oil slick from 
a sea anchor in tremendous breaking 
seas. Even if it were possible to pre- 
vent the gear from getting fouled up 
or chafed loose, it would be suicide to 
work in the eyes of the .ship. 

In sum: in spite of tradition and 
wishful thinking, common sense and 
practical experience add up to the fact 
that meeting a really bad storm head 
on with a sea anchor is not only im- 
liractical but ilangerous. 

Most experienced masters in ve.<wels 
of any real size generally ride out bad 
weather hove to under stiirni sails. 
They can carry canvas and gear heavy 
enough to .stand it, and out.side of ex- 
ceptional circumstances will not be to- 
tally becalmed in the trough. But for 
small- and medium-sized vessels, and 
even large ones in really extreme con- 
ditions, what to do? 

Once I had worked .sea anchors out 
of my system, years ago. I discovered 
that the best thing to do, when tlie sea.s 
got too high for riding sails, was to let 
the ship take a natural drift under bare 
poles. In the vessels I have owne<l, this 
was slightly downwind with the seas 
on the quarter. This was successful and 
safe under the worst conditions I had 
seen on previous voyages. Even so, I 
felt that it wa.s not the whole story. 

.Ml my experience and thinking told 
me that if we ever met a really climac- 


tic storm some day, it would have to be 
met end on — specifically end on, not a 
few points one way or another. This 
was purely theory, based on long ex- 
perience with storms of varying inten- 
sity but not the ultimate extreme. But 
although it had never been put to test, 
my theory had been ready for years, 
finder bare poles we would sail down- 
wind dear! before it. moving just fa.st 
enough to retain good steering control, 
using drags over the stern as a iirake 
to prevent us from going too fast. The 
<lrags would also serve as additional 
insurance against broaching to. We 
would not use a .sea anchor, which gives 
no flexibility and is too vulnerable: we 
would use simple rope drags, adjusta- 
ble and easy to handle. We would be 
working irilh all the natural forces in- 
volveil instead of against them, guid- 
ing the ship in her natural tendency 
to drift <lownwind. 

Viiruo was developed with this tlie- 
ory in mind. She is a 70-font composite 
brigantine, built in the yaril I formerly 
owned in Ma.ssachuselts. She combines 
all the experience of my former voy- 
ages an<l former ships with the skill of 
the two men who collaborated with me 
in her design: the late W. Starling Bur- 
ges.s of -America’s Cup fame and L. 
Francis llerreshoff, dean of totlay’s 
yacht designers. During her design 
days tank tests were ilevised to help 
us produce a hull form with a minimum 
tendency to broach to before a follow- 
ing .sea. Her after part is so arranged 
and constructed that she can take a 
.sea over the stern without damage. 
The steering well is just large enough 
to protect the helmsman from a sea if 
he crouches down. It is only two feet 
square and waist deep, and is self- 
bailing. 'I’here are no bulwarks around 
the afterdei'k to hold water, only a log 
rail a few inches high to which are 
bolted -Stanchions carrying a double 
lifeline of which the top wire is three 
coitliuurd on pogc 56 


A NAUTICAL GL05.SARY 

bare pales: niasi.« and spars witlnnit .sail 

beam end.s. on : ship rolled to one si<le so <teek i.s nearly vertical 
lieaufnri scale: tlefines wind strength by numbers 1 to 17 
binnacle: compass stand 

broaching: turning broadside to wnnti from u downwind course, 

often with the result that ship tends to stand on Ix'ain ends 

bulwarks; exien.sion <if ship's side above deck to fend off waves 

chart house: <'ncIos»*<l eabin where navigation is worked out 

easting: tieparture on an easterly course 

falling off: ship’s how turning to leewani 

gale: a strong wind, Nos. 7 to 10 Beaufort, :}2 to 6;i mph 


hove to: headed into wind and making no headway 
hurricane: cyclonic winds. Beaufort 11 to 17, T-l mph and up 
(|uarler: stern si<!e of the ship l>etwwn (lead astern and bmr 
poinl.s of the iH-ain 

riding sails; storm sails set when ship rides a sea anchor 
■touring Korlies: latitudes below 40 south; also the winds 
that blow in those latitudes 

sea anchor: device resisting drift which, rcii>ed to bow, keeps 
ship headed into wind (luring .storm 
sternwa) : backward progres.s of ve.s.;el 
storm sails: heavy sails, smaller than normally used 
trade winds: winds which run the same course over a long peri- 
od of time 

westerlies: prevailing winds lx*twcen 40 aiui 60' .south. 
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. . .their revolutionary new high-tension winding keeps your tension low! 


Egad! You goofed when you should’ve golfed! But have heart, milady. Here’s a U. S. Queen Royal — 
tailored to a lady’s swing! Wliich means: A revolutionary new golf ball that puts exphstie power at 
your command. .\rK- — power-pocked, high-energy rubber tiiread— woun<l electronically under high 
tension, with inoie witnliiigs per bait. New — center filled with Licjuid Silicone, llie world's liveliest 
substance. This all gives Queen Royals instant snap-back for greater punch . . . gives you that sweet 
"click” and feel on every shot. Also new — the improved Cadwell Cover. Thinner, yet super-rugged In 
absorb hefty blows, figlit olT scrapes and cuts. Washes "like-new” again and again, .‘'iimmalion: I’. S. 
Queen Royals arc tailored to your swing to keep your score svelte! 

U. S. Queen Royals come in 2 cover designs— The great e-xclusive new Diamond-marked cover and the 
popular dimple design— both U.S.G..\. approved. 

Sold ONLY through golf profoosionals’ shops! 

United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Dove Sime. amuicinK Duko wophomorc who 
has sel irat'k world erou with his fpais of 
sppod, sprinted UUO yards in Oi'JO.l, al- 
though admittedly tailing olT near finish, 
broke his third world record in prelimina- 
ries, set two other Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence marks i0:09.o for 100, 0:112.4 for 220- 
yard low hurdles I in championship meet 
at Durham, N.C. (May 11 and 12). 

Cliff Blair, husky Boston University 
senior from Hinifham, Ma.ss., whirled otT 
hammer throw of 201 feel S' . inches for new 
U.S. cnlleKC standard in dual meet with 
I’enn State at Medford, Mass. (May 12i. 

Italy's daring I’icro Tarulli took aim at 
world reeord.s for cars of .^00-cc cylin<ler 
capacity, broke two when he powf*re<l his 
twin-fuselaKed, four-cylinder, GO-hp Gilera 
Irom .standing .start to reach one kilometer 
in 0:2K.29, one mile in 0:40.42, along 
stretch of coastal highway near Casiel- 
fu.sano, Italy. 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee cooled olf Cincinnati with three 
victories in four games as Veteran Warren 
Spahn pitched .second shutout, held slight 
edge over onrushing St. Louis Cardinals, 
who swept Sunday douhleheader from Chi- 
cago H-2, 14-7. Brooklyn found easier go- 
ing at Ebbets Field, took three straight 
from New York Giants, including 3-0 no- 
hilter by Carl Erskine isce pnyr II i, moveil 
into third plai-e. Philadelphia continued 
slide, losing to St. Louis and Pittsburgh to 
stretch non-winning streak to 10. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Arnold Blum. Ma- 
con, Ga. mattress 
company owner with 
!•> years of tourna- 
ment play under his 
belt, dropped 14- 
foot putt for birdie 
on final hole to take 
1 up victory over 
young Doug Sanders 
in Southern Ama- 
teur at Atlanta. 


New York began playing more like 
mortals, moved clo.ser to rest of American 
I.rf'ague after dropping two out of three lo 
Cleveland anti splitting four with Balti- 
more. Yankees narrowly escaped no-hitier 
when Oriole Rookie Don Ferrarese gave up 
two hit.s in ninth in win 1-fl (.see jtage 1 1 >. 
Indians won three from Kansas City to 
trail New York by one game. Chicago enil- 
ed five-game losing streak, ran off four in 
row over Boston and [Detroit to take over 
third place (for more fact.s and figures, see 
page ii>. 

TRACK & FIELD 

John Lundy's 3:.j9.1 mile (see page 12) 
was highlight of West Coast Relays at 
Fresno, Calif, but by no means the only 
outstanding performance. California’s 
speedy Leamon King came off injured list 
to run 100 in world-reeord-tying 0:09.3; 
Jack Davis skipjied over 120-vard high 
hurdles in 0:13.6; Bill Rus.sell, San Franci.s- 
co's .All-America basketballer, who high- 
jumps “just for fun." cleared 6 feet 9'i 
inches to tie Compton’s Charlie Dumas; 
UCL.A’s Rafer Johnson, three-event winner 
in last week’s USC-UCL.A meet, leaped 25 
feel 2*4 inche.s to take broad jump. 

Jim Hailey, University of Oregon miler 
who upset Landy week earlier lo become 
first to break four minutes on U.S. soil, re- 
turned to collegiate comjielition, loped to 
ea.sy 4:06.4 victory as his team took Pacific 
C'oa.si Conference northern division title 
at Eugene, Ore. 

Texas’ Bobby Whilden literally bret'zed 


Alfred G w y n n c 
Vanderbilt, 43-ypar- 
old sportsman be.«t 
known as owner of 
Native Dancer, an- 
nounced dra-siio cur- 
tailment of turf ac- 
tivities, plans to sell 
37 Thoroughbretl-s 
at public auction 
May 21 at Belmont 
(-sfc page H). 


to 0:09.2 clocking for 100 with aid of 9' j- 
mph favoring wind which nullified chance 
for world record, had lo be content with 
new Southwest Conference mark as Long- 
horns ran off with varsity and freshman 
honors at Fayetteville, Ark. 

BOXING 

Bob Baker, hulking Pittsburgher who has 
iKH-ri beaten by Hurricane Jackson and 
Archie Moore, sliced up e(|ually hulking, 
bui slower moving, Johnny Holman for a 
12-round decision at Miami Beach in first 
of “eliminations" designed to produce suc- 
cessor to retired Rocky Marciano, who 
last week joined publicity staff of dog rac- 
ing track at Rayiiham, Mass. Meanwhile, 
IBC got around to matching highly re- 
garded Kloyii Palierson with unpredicta- 
ble Jackson for June d in New York i.'-rr 
page 4O', still had to find spot for aging 
but No. 1-ranked Moore, now in London 
to defend light heavyweight title against 
Yolande Pompey. 

Vince Martinez. Honest Bill Daly’s 
slick-moving welterweight, flicked away at 
charging Dick iMad Mant Goldstein for 
10 rounds, artfully carved out decision at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

AUTO RACING 

Stirling Mos.s pushed his Maserati to front 
at start, kept it there as he safely ma- 
neuvered over twisting Monte Carlo streets 
at 6.J..32 mph average .speed lo win 19.5.S- 
mile Monaco Grand Prix in 3:32.9. Argen- 
tina’s Juan .Manuel Fangio finished s<*cond 





SPRINTING down the stretch like a Thoroughbred, K-year-old Bob icenfer) wins Mule simulating adagio dancers, wrestlers 
Race for the third time in Camp Town Races on the Chenery estate at Doswell, Ya. grapple in judo championships at Tokyo. 
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Dow I'insiorwald. 
lean and lanky 
young Ohio pro, shot 
clutrh 69 on last 
round to win Car- 
ling Open by three 
strokes at St. Louis, 
pocketed $ i >,000 to 
boost 1956 earnings 
to $12,395, second 
only to Mike Sou- 
chak in PGA ranks. 



1 1 h c a G i 1) s 0 n , 
.showing .signs of hit- 
ting form predicted 
of her when she first 
broke lennLs color 
line in ]9.)0, won her 
sixth straight Euro- 
pean title at Rome, 
confidently looked 
ahead to Wimble- 
don: "t/.y chances 
. . . are very good.” 



Itay Kilgore, crafty- 
handed world three- 
cushion billiard 
champion who suc- 
ceeded retired Willie 
Hoppe, had rough 
going in early stages, 
rallied in la.st two 
rounds to beat John 
K. Fitzpatrick 600- 
575, retaining title 
at Los Angeles. 


after taking over wheel of Peter Collins' 
Ferrari, now leads with 10'^ point-s in de- 
fen.se of world driving championship. 

HORSE RACING 

Oh Johnny, Mrs. W'allace Gilroy’s onetime 
claimer, rated no better than 7 to 1, maneu- 
vered briskly past field under urging of 
Jockey Hedley Woodhouse as favored Golf 
Ace faded, charged home three lengths 
ahead of Eiffel Blue to take $29,1.50 Withers 
Stakes at Jamaica, N.Y. 

Bobby Brocalo, one of nation’s top 
handicap horses, moved to front early, 
held pace under .snug restraint by Jockey 
Johnny Longden to run mile and eighth 
in rapid 1 :47 4/5 for new track record while 
winning $35,000 Tanforan Handicap for 
second time at San Bruno, Calif. 

GOLF 

U.S. pros .swept all six singles, io.st only 
one four-ball match to overwhelm Canada 
21 fi in international PGA competition for 
Hopkins Trophy at Fort Worth. 

Kd (Porky) Oliver, usually a runner-up 
but rarely a winner (his la.st victory: Kan- 
sa.s City Open in 19.54>, played his ‘‘best 
golf in a long time” to shoot 266, beating 
out Sam Snead by three strokes in W’hite 
Sulphur Springs (W. Va.) Open. 

ROWING 

Cornell and Washington varsities scored 
notable victories at opposite ends of na- 
tion (scf page Jft) while Princeton's un- 
beaten 150-pounders held off challenging 


Cornell, covered Henley distance of mile 
and five-sixteenths in record-breaking 
6;31 tocaptureea.stern rowing’s lightweight 
title on Lake Carnegie. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Hollywood Stars whacked defending cham- 
pion.s Stockton twice in final round to take 
open title in round-robin U.S. Volleyball 
Association tournament at Seattle. Other 
division champions: San Francisco Embar- 
caderos, masters; UCLA, collegiate; Ham- 
ilton AFB, armed forces; Santa Monica 
Mariners, women’.s. 

LACROSSE 

Maryland’s stout defense and pressing at- 
tack, led by Bud Waesche and Charley 
Wicker (whose four a.ssists gave him 4.3 
for new school one-season record), paid off 
handsomely with six goals in last period at 
College Park, brought Terps 11 6 victory 
(their 22nd in row) over Army and national 
title for .second straight year as Johns Hop- 
kins upset Navy 6-6 at Annapolis. 

MILEPOSTS 

KBTlKBD— Malty Geis. 68, Princeton track 
coach since 1932 (except for four-year peri- 
od in middle ’40si, AAU 1,000-yard cham- 
pion in 1906; after more than .50 years as 
athlete and coach, at Princeton, N.J. 

DIED- Livingston E. Osborne. 71, Chicago 
attorney, chairman of Illinois Athletic 
Commi-ssion, former State Director of Con- 
servation; of heart ailment, in Chicago. 


FOR THE RECORD 


lOXINC 

CHAftttE <K<NC) COTTON. lO^round dacisrtn over 
toev Giaidallo, middlawofhtt. Naw York. 

YAMA BAHAMA lO-round daoMn over Hardy Small, 
vnwd. middlawaighls, Syracusa. N.Y 
OUILIO LOI and JOSE HEaNANDE2. IS-rtMOd draw, 
but Lot relainad Eutopaai) lighiwaight litia, Milan. 

JOEY LOPES. 12-round dacision over Don Jordan. 
Iiatilwaiahls, Sacramento. Calil. 

CHICAGO and IRELAND. 5-S lie. Inll. Golden Gloves. 
Chicato. 


MR FIRST- J29.400 Valley Forea Handicap. 1 m., 
70 yds,, by 3 4 length, in t ;4I) 3 5, Cardan Slate Pk., 
N.J. Charlie Burr up. 

CYCLOTRON; S28.SS0 Piemiara Handicap. 6 I.. by W 
lenglh. in 1:09 I S. Hollywood Pk., Calit. Gordon 
Glisson up. 

JOHNNY MIKE. $2S.000 Debonair Stakes. 6 I.. by 

2 3 4 leniihs, in 1:09. Hollywood Pk. Willie Shoe, 
maker up. 

SEARCHING: $22,500 Correction Handicap. 6 I . by 

3 :4 lencth. In 1:11 3/S. Jamaica. N.Y. Conn McCreary 
up. 


STAR SALOME; Radnor Hunt Cup, 3Vi m.. by $ 
lenclhs, in 9:11 1. S. Malvern. Pa. uene Weymouth up. 


I3IL SHEA, Los Angales, over Mike Green. 6-1, S-6. 
2-6. 6-2, S. Calilornia men's singles, Los Angeles. 
BEVERLY FLEIT2. Long Beach. Calil . over Louise 
Brough. 6-3. 6-4, S. Calilornia women's singles. 

(Davis Cup. European Zone second round) 

Belgium 4-Spain I France S-Swiircrland 0 

Chile S-Holland 0 Germany 4-lre1and 1 

Denmark 4.C»choslovekia 1 Sweden S-Norway 0 

TRACK AND FIELD 

HARVARD, Heplagonal Games Itlle. with S2 I iO 
01 $., West Point. N.Y, 

OKLAHOMA AAM, Missouri Valley Conlersnce title 
with 96M pti,. Tulsa. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

(Natl, championships, Pelham Manor, N.Y.) 

WALT OSTROM. Orangeburg, N.Y.. singles title. In 
triple oveclime, with 75 straight targets 
M. D. CLARK. Woodbury, nnn., doubles title, with 
97 ol 100. 

DR HARRY WHITFORD. Mountain View. N J.. handi- 
cap Iille. with 97 ol 100. 








LEAPING Los Angele.s Rebels’ player goe.s up for shot in match waiting motorcyclists prepare for start of 100-mile race 
with Portland Park.s during U.S. volleyball championships at Seattle. in which Chuck Minert finished first at Catalina Grand Prix. 
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COMING EVENTS 


May IS threush May 27 



Baicball 

• New York vs. Milwaukee. New York. 1:25 p.m. 
(Mulual*). 

Boxing 

• Ray Robinson vs. Carl (Bobo) Olson, middle- 

• weights. Wrigley Field, Los Angeles (15 rds.- 
world championship). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Oog Show 

Southeast Missouri Kennel Show. Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo 
Ttnnit 

World Tennis Tour, FI. William, Ont. 

Trock a Field 

Big Seven Outdoor championships, Manhattan, 
Kans, (also May 19). 

Pacific Coast Conference championships. Berke- 
ley. Calil. (also May 19). 

Southeastern Conference championships, Bir- 
mingham (also May 19). 



Aulo Racing 

Cumberland National Sports Car Championship 
races, Cumberland, Md. (also May 20). 
Indianapolis 500-mile Classic qualification trials. 
Indianapolis (also May 20). 

Bateball 

• Chicago (AL) vs. New York (AL). Chicago. 1:25 
p.m. C.D.T. (CBS’). 

• Brooklyn vs. Cincinnati, Brooklyn. 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Clarence (Duke) Harris vs. Mel Collins, welter- 
weights, Detroit (to rds.). 

Horte Racing 

• The Preakness. SIOO.OOO, 1 3^16 miles. 3-yr.- 

• olds. Pimlico. Baltimore, 5:30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Camden Handicap. $30,000. 1 ) '8 miles. 3-yr.- 

• olds and up. Garden State. Camden. N.J.. 5:30 
p.m. (NBC). 

The Acorn, $25,000. 1 1 16 miles, 3-yr.-old 
fillies, Etelmont Park, N.Y. 

Continental Turf Handicap. $20,000 3-yr. -olds 
and up. Balmoral at Washington Park, Chicago. 

Hunt Racing 

Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club. Media. Pa. 


Army vs. Syracuse, West Point. N.Y. 

Baltimore v$. Hofstra, Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins vs. Maryland. Baltimore. 

Navy vs. Princeton. Annapolis. Md. 

RPI vs. Colgate. Troy. N.Y. 

Compton Cup Regatta. Princeton. N.J. 

U. ol Calif, vs. U. of Wash.. Oakland. Calif. 

Tannic 

World Tennis Tour. Minneapolis. 

Track & Fiald 

British Games. While City. London (through 
May 21). 



Aula Racing 

Mount Equinox Hill Climb. Manchester, Vt. 
NASCAR 150-mile Convertible Championship Cir- 
cuit race. Langhorne, Pa. 

NASCAR 250-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race, Martinsville, Va. 

Bastboll 

• New York vs. St. Louis New York, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Bawling 

ABC championship tournament, Rochester. N.Y. 
(last day). 

• Don Carter vs. Steve Nagy, Chicago. 9.30 C.D.T. 
(NBC). 


Dog Shaw 

Long Island Kennel Club show, Locust Valley, 
N.Y. 



Botaball 

• New York vs. St. Louis. New York. 1:25 p.m, 
(Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Ez2ard Charles vs. Wayne Bethea, heavyweights. 
SI. Nick's. New York (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Charley Josephs vs. Al Hauser, middleweights, 
New Orleans (10 rds ). 

Hort* Racing 

Roseben Handicap. $20,000. 7 f.. 3-yr-olds and 
up. Belmont Park. N.Y. 

Edmonton rodeo, Edmonton, Alta, (through May 
26). 



Bosaboll 

• Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 1 :55 p.m. C.D.T. 

(Mutual*). 

Horte Show 

Tulsa Show, Tulsa (through May 26). 


WfONtSDAY, MAT tt 


Bateball 

• Brooklyn vs, Milwaukee, Brooklyn, 1:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

• Bob Satterfield vs. Johnny Summerlin, heavy- 

• weights. Olympia Arena, Detroit <10 rds.), 10 
p.m. (ABC). 

Fithing 

Bimini Tuna Tournament. Nassau, Bahamas (last 
day). 

Horte Racing 

Cherry Hill Stakes. $10,000. 5 f.. 2-yr.-olds. Gar- 
den State. Camden. N.J. 

World Tennis Tour, Spokane. 



Bateball 

• Detroit vs. New York, Detroit, 1:55 p.m. C.D.T. 

(Mutual*). 

Dog Show 

Morns and Essex Kennel Club show, Madison, 
N.J. 

Golf 

Dallas Centennial Open. $30,000, Dallas (through 
May 27). 

Horte Show 

Germantown show. Germantown, Tenn. (through 
May 26). 

Rodeo 

Riding Club rodeo, Springhill. La. (through May 
26), 

Tennit 

World Tennis Toui. Vancouver. B.C. 



Aulo Racing 

Lockheed 24-hour Rally, Los Angeles (also May 
26). 

NASCAR lOO-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race. Abbottslown, Pa. 

Bateboll 

• Columbus vs. Charlotte, Columbus. Ga., Sally 
League. 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Charles Humes vs. Gene Fullmer, middleweights. 

• Madison Square Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 


Horte Shew 

Lower Snake River Valley Quarter Horse Show, 
Emmett, Idaho (through May 27). 


Penn State vs. Cornell, State College, Pa. 

Union vs. RPI. Schenectady. 

Sailing 

Sharpie Class Olympic trials. Buzzard's Bay, 
Mass. 

Storm Trysail Ocean race, Larchmont. N.Y. 

World Tennis Tour. Victoria. B.C. 

Track & Field 

Big Ten Outdoor championships, Minneapolis 
(also May 26). 

IC4-A Outdoor championships. New York (also 
May 26). 



Air Shew 

International show, Zurich. Switzerland (also 
May 27). 

Aulo Rocing 

Indianapolis SOO-mile Classic qualification trials, 
Indianapolis (also May 27). 

NASCAR lOO-mile Convertible Championship 
Circuit race. Columbia. S.C. 

Roto boll 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, New York, 1:55 p.m. 
(CdS*). 

• Philadelphia vs. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia. 1:30 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Deg Show 

Illinois Valley Kennel Club show. Peona, III. 

Fithing 

Cal Cay International Tuna tournament, Nassau, 
Bahamas (through June 1). 

Horte Rocing 

The Californian. $100,000, 1 1 '16 miles, 3-yr.- 
olds and up. Hollywood Park, Inglewood. Calif. 
Jersey Slakes. $50,000. 1 1 '8 miles, 3-yr-olds, 
Garden State, Camden, N.J. 

TopFlightHandicap. $25,000, 1 1 16miles,3-yr.- 
olds and up. fillies and mares. Belmont Park. N.Y. 

Hunt Racing 

Adjacent Hunts Race Meeting. Purchase. N.Y. 

Lacrotte 

Army vs. Navy. West Point, N.Y. 

Mt. Washington vs. Johns Hopkins. Baltimore 
Ohio State vs. Cleveland L.C., Colu.mojs. Ohio. 

ShooKng 

World Pigeon Shooting championships. Rome. 
Italy (through June 4). 

World Trap Shooting championships. Rome, 
Italy (through June 4). 

Track & Field 

California Relays. Modesto. Calif. 



Aulo Racing 

1,000-kilometer race, Nurburgring, Germany. 
NASCAR 100-mile Grand National Championship 
Circuit race. Pittsburgh. 

Bateball 

• New York vs. Brooklyn. New York. 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*)- 
Dog Show 

Boston Terrier Club show, Wichita. Kans. 

Motor Beating 

Memorial Day races, Green Lake. Seattle. 

Rowing 

New York Rowing Association Regatta, Belleville, 
N.J, 

Tonnit 

World Tennis Tour, Portland, Ore. 

Track & Field 

AAU 25-kilDmeter Walk, Lake Hopatcong, N.J. 


Golf 

A.P.I. Amateur Tournament. Hobbs. N. Mex. 

(also May 26). ' See local listing 

• TV Ik COLOR TV • NCTWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 
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Excitingly new from Motorola: 


Powerful ALL- TRANSISTOR pocket radio 


smaller than a postcard-and 


its handle is a rotating antenna ! 



The handle is a rotating antenna with 5 times the 
sensitivity of those in conventional pocket radios — 
hrinKs in stations clearly that you’d never even hear 
with oilier sets. And for good, rich sound, this tiny 
set has a full-toned speaker! 

No tubes to burn out this is an all-transistor set, and 
transislors never wear out. 


The cose is metal — not plastic. Covered with scuff and 
slain-resistanl Miracle Fabric, in handsome Antique 
White. Gleaming gold accents. 

Batteries last up to 10 times as long as in conventional 
battery portables. Plays up to 100 hours at room 
volume on one battery. See this wonder radio at 
your Motorola dealer's now! 


0 MOTOROLA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Eleclroriics Manufacturer 

6all*r>«s •>ua, Cvryins c*M. •aiphen* a<a>labla al allQhi axlia coal. Prica iligflllit highai South and W«tL 
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• BOXING by MARTIN KANE 



The First 

*^I5ig Sound’’ 
TRANSISTOR 
PORTAIiLF 


When you want real sound, only 
this big power, big speaker, 7- 
transistor radio by Raytheon can 
deliver it by the roomful! No 
tubes to wear out. 500 hours on 
four cheap flashlight batteries. No 
outside cords or antenna. It’s the 
portable of tomorrow . . . ready 
to play now ^79.95 

dBERCROMBIE 6 FiTCH 

}C2 UADISON AVE., NEV YORK 17. N. Y. 

CHICAGO— VON LENCERKE A ANTOINE 


for the best movies 
you've ever token 


NEWWEsioN 

master III 



You'll be amazed at the brilliant, 
more professional look you'll get in 
your movies when you use the new 
Weston MASTER III as your expo- 
sure guide. This new meter has many 
new features that make perfect ex- 
posure easy and certain every time 
. . . enable you to get color pictures, 
black and white too, with a realism 
you've never experienced before. Can 
be used with ah movie or still cam- 
eras, all film. At all camera stores. 


Another thrilling chapter in the continued story of 
Floyd Patterson, heavyweight who now looms as 

THE MAN WHO 


TUB PLOT SO FAR: Cvs O’Amala, 
mtiriager nf lUe rining young heavyueighl 
Floyd l‘allrr» 0 H, and the I iiternntional 
lioriny Club />. A'orris, presidenl), 

culocxug of the xporl, were feuding. \'ei. 
Iker would npeak to the other. Paltcrxon 
could git HO TV /ighfR. Rocky Afarciano, 
world's hearyweight champion, wat about 
to retire. Archie .\Ioorc, aging, crafty pre- 
tender to the throne, plotted a coup 
dVtat which might be unpopular with 
the citizenry. Hut young, htind- 

somr, ririle, bided his time, pulling full 
confidence in the rightnfM of his cniise 
and the astute guidance of D'Amato. As 
our last instalment {April }6 issue) ended, 
pride and obstinacy were keeping D'Ama. 
to and the IHC apart. H'onld they gel 
logriher? And if SO, whose will was the 
stronger.^ Would the haughty, powerful 
IBC swallow its pride and make the one 
gesture, a telephone call (GR 5-920S), 
that could lead to a rcconriliation with 
Cus? Sow go on with the story: 

A FFW days after Rocky Marciano 
announced his retirement, Jim 
Norris, his ruggedly handsome feature 
grim with decision, turned to a secre- 
tary in the IBC offices. 

“Get me Cus D’Amato on the tele- 
phone," he said curtly. 

It was something like that, anyhow, 
and pretty soon he and Cus were seated 
together to talk over the impending 
heavyweight elimination tournament 
and, most especially, the role in it to 
be played by Floyd Patterson. There 


was no disagreement on the proper op- 
ponent for Patterson. It would have 
to be Hurricane Jackson, w'ho had ris- 
en to the No. 2 challenger’s position 
by losing every once in a while to 
Jimmy Slade but also by destroj-ing 
the emotional stability of such oppo- 
nents as Ezzard Charles and Bob Ba- 
ker with the most confusing attack 
ever launched against sound, orthodox 
boxing men. 

It was settled, finally, that Patter- 
son and Jackson would meet on the 
night of June 8 at Madison Square 
Garden in the second of the IBC’s 
elimination fights. Each would get a 
minimum of $40,000 flO times what 
D’Amato had previously been offered). 
The fight would be televised. 

So, at long last, one of boxing’s very 
biggest plums was served to Floyd 
Patterson. 

The D’Amato-Patterson camp, cer- 
tain of victory over Jackson, would be 
happy to meet Archie Moore for the 
title in September but the IBC has 
other notions. It would like very much 
to drag out the eliminations and, in 
this respect, got off to a fine, slow start 
the other night in Miami Beach, where 
Bob Baker and Johnny Holman, two 
ponderous hulks, poked at each other 
with little effect for 12 round.s. Baker, 
who in the presence of Holman can 
seem faster than he is, won easily. 

continued on page 4^ 



"So—run!" 
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THE NEW TRIUMPH TR-3... 

High advenfure . . . af a low, low price 



New Hard Top ((ipiion.il) slips on the ■|R*3 
fiistcr Ih.in the wciilhcr c.m ch;tnj:e. 



New reor seot (opiion.il) makes. '! R-3 your best 
fun and family s>poils car buy. 


This is the new Triumph TR-3 — with optional rear scat and spacious 
trunk, it’s an ideal round-town car that fits into your life as easily as that 
thrifty 30 miles per gallon fits into your budget. 

But this British-built champion also handles like the sports car thorough- 
bred it is . . . rockets you from 0 to 50 mph in 8 seconds . . . corners 
superbly . . . brakes to a smooth stop in 30 feet at 30 mph. 

Test, drive the lOO-hotsepow cr Triumph this weekend — find out how you 
can get $1,000,000 worth of fun and convenience ... for $2599. 

7 / 5 a triumph 

^ U. S. port! of enuy.* 

JT Wire wheels exiro. 

Paris and service are readily available from coast lo coast. 

STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

1 22 East 42nd Street, New York 1 7. N. Y. 

Distributors; Cal Sales, Inc., 1957 West 144ih St.. Gardena, Calif.: South 
Hastern Motors, Inc., 1937 Harrison Si., Hollywood. Fla. • Canada -The 
Standard Motor Co. (Canada) Limited, 496 Evans Avenue. Toronto 14. 
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BOXING 


Never Carry More Cash 
Than You Can Afford To Lose 



You can’t lose if you carry 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


• I’ri)nii>l rt-fund if lost nr stok-n. 

• Ai'ci-[itc-d everywlwirf — j-asy lu .spend a.s cash. 

• (Inod until used — no lime limit. 

• Huy them nl ymir hank, at llaiKvay P’xpre.ss 
iinil Western I’nion oflice.s. 

Ahiiiy< on Ammcan Hxprvss Tniii-lort Chi-eiuvi 




No waiting and wonderin g how vacation pictures will turn out. No 
disappointment weeks later, when it*8 too late to take them over. 
For the POLAROID* Land CAMERA is the only camera in 
the world that lets you take a picture one minute, see it the next. 


coiiliuiird friim jxiijr iO 

What thr* victory estaldished, bpyoiul 
a |)o\ {Tly of hiRli-rank iiiR heavy- 
tteiKlits. is not ton apparont. 
•Jackson has beaten Baker. But the 
MU’ is tbinkinK of tlirowiriK him inn> 
the same ring witli either I’atterson or 
Arcliie Moore, who kayoed Baker a 
couple of \ ears ago. 

Some furtlier confusion was contrib- 
ute<l by Jack : I)o<- > Kearns, a \\ arulerer 
who turned up in tin* listic wasteland 
of rboeiii.x. Ari?.. the other day to pro- 
pose that Archie Moore, in whom he 
has an intere.st., ver.\- likely coulil he 
induced to light none other than Zora 
F'olley (surely you recognize the namei 
in wliat Kearns lightly referred to as 
"a heavyweight title bout.” The teals 
(tf Folley include being knocked out liy 
Johnny Sumnierlin, a true conleiuler, 
and Young Jack Johnson, (’alifornia 
heavyweiglil. Kearn.s was talking, in 
rather specific term.s, <jf making f'hoe- 
ni.x a big fight center and in this seems 
to havi- the liacking of Honest Bill 
Duly, manager of \’ime .Martinez, the 
once-grounded welterweight. At any 
rate Kearns talkeil of staging a welter- 
weight championship tight in I’hoenix. 
another light between Martinez and 
the winner of the Sugar Ray Robinson- 
Bobo Olson fight aiul the aforemen- 
tioned “title bout” between Moore and 
Folle.w Kearns makis interesting con- 
versation wherever he goes. 

Meanwhile, hai'k at Long I’ond Inn 
on the shores of (Ireeiiwood Lake, 
N.Y.. Floyd Patterson was introiluced 
to a busload of boxing writers, many 
of whom had not seen him in action 
siiH-e he knocked out Archie McRrith* 
at the (Jarden almost a year ago. 

Me liO-s gro\Mi siuiie, tlie.% agreisl. 
with massive muscle now mounting his 
broad .shouhlers. His neck is sturdier. 
His arms suggest the authi’ntic power 
of a heat yweighi, He has been training 
and is down to Ihli pouiuis. 

Then, as he did a month before in a 
more pri\ ate showing, Floyd boxed for 
three rounds with Julio Metieros, a 
courageous ItiJ-jKiund rul'Uii who has 
nonetheless grown wear.v of ahsi>rhing 
the punishment Patterson indicts on 
sparring partners. It was .lulio'.s fare- 
well a(ipeurunce in the role of punch- 
ing hag. and \s hereas jireviously he liad 
given Patterson his very hi*si. this tiino 
Julio dill his best to stay away. He 
jablied and retreated and Patterson 
was able to .sliow olF hi.s punching speed 
and power only wlien he crowdeil Me- 
deros itito corners. Then his series 
punching, which he starts sonietim<*s 
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with a lelt hook, sometimes with a 
right to the iiody, sounded like a fast 
tattoo on a big bass drum. 

One fart more than any other was 
impressive. When Patterson is hit liard 
his instant re.sponse is not a retreat but 
an attack. Scarcely would Mederos 
land one of his solid rights than Patter- 
son would swarm over him with a .series 
of four and even five punches, all de- 
liverp<l with incredible speed. I’unch- 
ing Patterson hard is a little like walk- 
ing up to a big gun and pulling the trig- 
ger while it is pointed in your face. 

.4fter that Mederos looked almost 
happy as he departed. He would bo.\ 
Patterson no more. 

There was excited di.scussion over 
the fact that, should Patterson win the 
championship in September, he woubi 
be the youngest ever to take the heavy- 
weight title. He was 21 last .lanuury. 
.Joe Louis, who hobls tlie yout h recortl, 
was 2.‘1 when he deli-ated .Jim Brad- 
dork. This kind ol talk indicates the 
trend of everyone’s thinking. 

NOT EASILY FLUSTERED 

I.east excited of anyone was Floyd 
Patter.s«)n. who.se poi.se is that ol a 
champion even now. He says little, and 
that very .softly. He might he d(*s(Tibed 
a.s pleasantly taciturn. 

Did he expect that Hurricane .lack- 
son’s weird style would bother him? 

"Well. 1 hop4- not.” 

Did he think he could KO .Jackson? 

"I’m going to try.” 

This, clearly, is no Archie .Moore. 
He has a willingness to accept the fact.s 
as they are. He has been knoeke<l 
down only once in his professional ca- 
reer— the r(*sult ol a right to tlie hea<l 
while coming out of a clincli. D’.Vmato 
soon gave up referring to it as "a slij)," 
because Floyd stubbornly insisted that 
it was a true knockdown. 

This fellow, then, is not likely to be 
flustered by the eerie style ol a Hurri- 
cane .Jackson. He is. in fact, very likei_v 
to knock out .Jackson in one ol the 
earlier of the 12 rounds. 

.\nd utter that he will be but a step 
or two away from the world’s heavy- 
weight championship, at a time when 
the prospects for true competition are 
ri'iLsonably bright. While the upper 
ranks ol the division are poorly stulTed 
with such as Baker and Holman, there 
are ycjunger men coming along who 
may well stir up such excitement as 
luLs not been seen among the big fight- 
ers in many a year. Tlu'se include .Sum- 
merlin and Kddie Machen, neither of 
whom has tought in the ujiper brack- 
ets. Hut each has shown .such promise 
that the outlook is bright. end 




Solid ' 

Wherever folks relax in solid comfort, 
the Scotch Whisky you’ll find most often 
i.s Black & W’hite. Year after year, its 
quality and character never change! 

"BLACK & WHITE' 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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• BASEBALL by ROBERT CREAMER 

Early power in the National League shifts westward. 
Milwaukee is hot. So is St. Louis. And in Cincinnati 

THE BIRDIE CHIRPS 


T mb western clubs in the National 
League moved into the East this 
week, and for the first time in a decade 
it was no cliche to speak of “invasion.” 
For at thLs early stage the balance of 
power in the league has swung to the 
West. 

There is a very real cyclical move- 
ment between East and West. Con- 
sider: from 1901 to 1910 the West won 
eight of 10 pennants, while the East 
took 12 of the next 14. The W'est then 
ran off with 18 of the next 22, but 
since 1947, eastern teams have won 
the pennant nine straight times and 
dominated the first division. 

Now. however, three western clubs 
scramble with Brooklyn for first place. 
Milwaukee, St. I>ouis and Cincinnati 
swagger eastward with the confidence 
of success. Will they go home swagger- 
ing or limping? 

Of the western teams, the Cincin- 
nati Redlegs are especially appealing. 
For one thing, they have not been out 
of the second division since 1944, while 
every other major league club has had 
at least one first-division finish since 
then. 

Secondly, they have an imposing 
array of big, hairy-backed hitters who 
are delighting crowds with a record 
number of home runs (42 in their first 
21 games I . 

Finally they have as manager, the 
round-faced Mr. George Robert Teb- 
betts. Birdie, who majored in philos- 
ophy at college, is a thinker and a talk- 
er, and Iasi week he was thinking and 
talking about the pennant race. 

"This league better stop Milwau- 
kee," he warned. “They're apt to do 
just what Brooklyn did last year: get 
so far ahead no one will catch them. 
They're a good solid team. Still, any- 
one who wins this pennant has got 
to beat Brooklyn. Don’t forget that. 
The Cardinals are playing great ball. 
They're a lot like us. They score a 
lot of runs, but they give a lot away. 
We have a little more power than they 
have: they have a little more speed.” 
He paused for effect. 

“There’s going to be a real race in 


this league this year. Nobody's easy. 
You used to get mad when the Pirates 
beat you. Now you can’t get mad. The 
Pirates with their pitching might come 
in anytime and knock the block right 
off you. 

"Our team,” he said, “is improved. 
Right now I have the only catcher in 
the big leagues with a lifetime batting 
average over .200, and where is he — on 
the bench !” t Fat little Smokey Burgess 



CHEERFUL MANAGER Birdie Tcbbetts 
plucks chin, grins as he watches his Reds. 


has been kept out by young Ed Bailey’s 
fine playing. i 

When Milwaukee came into Cincin- 
nati last week another reliable ba.seball 
cliche— "crucial series”— was dusted 
off and run out to describe the four 
games scheduled between the two 
clubs. Of course, the cliche was justi- 
fied, for after Birdie’s warning that 
“someone better stop the Braves,” it 
was clearly Cincinnati's duty to be 
that someone. 

The first game was, in a word, rnem- 
orable. The Braves won 9-8 in 10 
innings, but only after the Redlegs’ 


manager, a coach and two players had 
been thrown out of the game. 

The trouble started in the fourth in- 
ning when Tebbetts objected to Um- 
pire Vic Delmore’s decision that one of 
Hal Jeffcoat’s pitches was a ball. Bir- 
die strode toward the pitcher’s mound 
and called comfortingly, “Don’t worry 
about it, Hal; it was a good pitch. He's 
just not seeing very well tonight.” 
Birdie’s fine tenor voice ha.s a splendid 
carry and had no trouble reaching 
Delmore’s ears. Tebbetts was out of 
the game. A rainfall of disapproving 
jeers felt on the umpire. 

It was only the beginning. In the 
seventh. .leffcoat dove off the mound 
for a little pop fly. but Delmore ruled 
that he failed to catch it. Jeffcoat 
rose in anger and raged at the umpire, 
bumping against him in lury. That put 
.Jeffcoat out of the game too, and the 
already excited crowd forgot it was 
in sedate Cincinnati. Boos swelled in 
the night, and paper cups, rubber balls, 
cigaret packs and at lea.st one whisky 
bottle (a pint, it was reported) fell on 
the field. The uproar was splendid fun 
until the public address announcer 
pleaded-. “ A Uu\e boy —a Uule boy was 
just hurt. Plea.se, ladies and gentlemen, 
don’t throw thing.s!” 

In the 10th Ed Bailey was forced out 
at second on a very close play. He ob- 
jected strenuously but finally headed 
for the Redleg dugout. Surprisingly 
enough Umpire Hal Dixon followed 
him. continuing the discussion. Acting 
Manager Jimmy Dykes hurried out as 
peacemaker, but too late. Bailey had 
been thrown out. 

Dykes in righteous wrath told Dix- 
on: “You blankely-blanks are ruining 
the game.” 

"You’re out too!” Dixon shouted 
back. 

Umpire Jocko Conlon. an old friend 
of Dykes who had had a (|uiet night at 
first ba.se, came over. Dykes turned 
to Jocko appealingly. 

"Don’t look at me, Jim,” Jocko 
warned. “1 don’t know what’s going 
on.” 

“Well, join them other three,” 
Dykes retorted. “They don’t either.” 

Coach Frank McCormick lollowed 
Dykes for the last two outs, the third 
Cincinnati manager of the evening, and 
an e<|ually unsuccessful one, as the 
Braves won out 9-8. 

Next day the Redlegs did stop Mil- 
waukee in a wild 14-10 game, but on 
Sunday the Braves crushed Cincinnati 
twice. Birdie’s boys had not done much 
to slow Milwaukee down, but they 
headed East hopefully in search ot more 
docile opponents. 
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X-RAY 


TEAM STANDtN 


thl< Wffk (5 7 
Milwmhec 5-1 
SI. louii 5-1 
eiuuklyn 4 1 
Pilhbvi|h 3-1 
Cincinnati ?-4 
Chicajo 1-3 
Ncm Yolk 1-5 
Philadriphia 0-5 


naiional league 


.533 

S33 

SOD M 
.750 1 
333 3 
.250 3 
167 4 


Saason (to May 13) 
Mtloaukar 11-4 733 
SI Louis 15-7 .682 
Biooklyn 

Pill^buigh 
New Yolk 
Cliicaio 
Philadelpl'ii 


12- 9 571 2V-, 

13- 10 565 2V> 
11-10 524 34 
9-13 .409 6 
5-13 278 8 
5-15 250 9 


IS Week (5 7 5 13) 


AMERICAN LEAGUl 


Cbicato 
Clavaland 5-3 

aallimor* 4-3 

Boilon 4-3 

New York 3-4 

Washinilon 2-3 

OeliDil 2-4 

Kan^av City 2-4 


Srason (lo May 13) 


429 14 
400 14 
.333 2 
333 2 


Cleveland 

Boston 
Ballimoie 
Washifinton 
Kansas Ciiy 
Oelcoit 


11- 10 524 3 

12- 14 462 4 
11-13 458 4 
9-13 409 5 
8-15 348 7 


304 Mathews 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Chakiles 3-1 


HEROES AND GOATS 


Ballin{(Nl) 
Battini! (AL) 

hitters (NL) 
Home run 
hilte>s(AL) 
Pilchini(NL) 


THE SEASON <ts h 

BEsr 

Bailey Cm. 4313 
RapuKki St L. .4310 
Mantle NY .391 
Post Cm, 9 
<1 per 9 AB) 
Mantle NY 11 
(1 per 8 AB) 
Lawrence, Cm, 4-0 


Pilchin*(AL) 
ERA (NL) 
ERA<AL) 


Ford NY. 5-0 
Poholsky. SI L. 1.36 
Feirarese Ball. 0,78 


Stiik«o«ls(Nl) Fik 

<5 per lame) 
Strikeouts (AL) Stole. Clev. 45 
(9 per game) 


lay 13) 

WORST 

Htmner. Phil .169 

Fiancona Ball 131 
McMillan Cm 1 
(I per 80 AB) 
Philley Ball I 
(1 pet 96 AB) 

Hell Pitt Hacker. 
Chi. 0-3 

Morsan. NY. 0-3 
Jones Chi ^27 
Wight. Ball. 7.50 

Dickson Phil-StL.6 
(14 per game) 
Kutks, NY. 8 
(24 per game) 


THE WEEK'S BEST (S 1—i II) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Balling Long. Pitt. 444 

Home runs 5 lied it 3 

RBI Rapulski St L. 9 

Strikeouts Spahn. Mil, 17 


Lollar.Chi. 520 
Kuenn. Det. .520 
Gerneil. Best. 5 
Girneil Best. 13 
Score, Clev. 12 


Runs 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Borer. SI L (.412). .. 20 

Moon. St L (.395). 19 

Jablonski Cm ( 273). 16 

Musial. SI L (.272). 15 

fiepuKki St L (.431) 16 


Teinmates Total Runs 
Balled in Produced 

16 36 

13 32 

14 30 

13 28 

11 27 



A responsibility which Longincs has been honored to assume is 
the furnishing of internationally-qualified timing for the U.S. 
Olympic Trials of 1956. The choice of Longines for timing this 
major event reflects the recognition of Longines as the first watch 
of championship sports the world over. (I[ Every Longincs watch, 
for whatever its purpose, is made to be the finest of its kind. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle NY (391). ... 26 

Berra NY ( 340) 19 

Lemon. Wash ( 313). IS 

Bauer NY ( 224) 19 

Silvers. Wash ( 256). 16 


14 

18 

15 
II 
13 


40 

37 

30 

30 

29 


And yet, for as little as S71.50, you may have the pride and joy 
of owning or giving a Longines, the world's most honored watch. 
Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


Batting 

RBI 

Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Walls. PiH. .348 
F. Robinson Cm. 6 
F. Robinson. Cm, 12 
McDaniel. St L. 2-0 


Pless. KC. 228 
3 lied at 2 
Francuna. Ball. 8 
Sister. BosI 2-1 


Of Special interest are the neu- Longines Chronometers. These watches bear 
the designation "Chronometer" hy authority of iudhidual Bulletins of 
accuracy from Official ]Xatch Testing Bureaus. Beautifully finished in 
IHK gold, with maximum protection agaimt all common watch ha 2 ards. 
Model illustrated. $295. M'ith self-winding movement, $375. Fed. lax incl. 






SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 
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• HORSE RACING by WHITNEY TOWER 


The willful champion is ready for the Preakness, second 
jewel of the Triple Crown, and at Pimlico the problem is 

CAN ANYONE BEAT NEEDLES? 


I N' THK i.ir.HT of the Kentucky Der- 
by results I supposeyou would have 
to conclude that the 80th running of 
the Preakness which takes place at 
Pimlico this week should boil down 
to another tantalizing duel between 
Fabius, the front runner, and Needles, 
the stretch runner. 

And why, we might ask ourselves, 
should not Needles — who has literally 
done everything asked of him in com- 
petition this season — be fully capable 
of doing it once again at the expense 
of horses he has now licked in h'lorida 
and Kentucky? Well, on the surface, 
Needles should win — in fact he really 
must win if he is to prove himself a 
truly top colt. And yet, let’s not forget 
that Pimlico is not (’hurchill Downs; 
form in race horse.s can change tre- 
mendously in the .space of two weeks, 


and the Preakness has traditionally 
been just the sort of contest that has 
brought grief to many a horse fresh 
from the glory at Louisville. 

Needles’ people— let’s face it— want 
to win the Preakness very much. Not 
so much, perhaps, for its monetary 
value as for the prestige that a win at 
Pimlico carries for any good Jl-year- 
nld. The Preakness is the second leg of 
the Triple Crown- two week.s after the 
Derby and four weeks before Che Bel- 
mont. It is run over a course originally 
laid out in 1870 and governed by the 
Maryland Jockey Club, which, upon 
its organization at Annapolis hack in 
1748, became .\merioa’s first racing 
a.ssociation. When the Preaknes.*) field 
parades to the post this Saturday to 
the accompaniment of Maryland, My 
Maryland the vast majority of natives 


in the huge crowd won't have to be re- 
minded that theirs is a state, a track 
and a race as rich in turf heritage as 
any in the land. 

However, for all the nostalgia thai 
will be in the air at Pimlico this week, 
there is a vitally imjiorlant race to 
consider. And. for all the (jualitics ob- 
served in the most recent winner of the 
Kentucky Derby it doesn't seem un- 
reasonable to come out and say that 
the 19.58 Preakness might turn out 
to be the loughp.sl race of Needles’ 
8-year-old career. Heavily favored a.s 
he undoubtedly will be. Needles will 
be facing his biggest test. He could 
easily lose. 

Let's analyze briefly. Ttie Derby dis- 
tance was a mile and a quarter. In the 
Preakness the distance is one-sixteenth 
of a mile shorter— shorter, in other 


DERBY WINNERS AND THE TRIPLE CROWN 


Kxoept for a few years when the Preakiie.s.s nnei Relmont races, and only eight managed to win all three. The first 

weren't contested, a Triple Crown feat ha.s been pos-siblc wa.s Sir Barton in 1919. The following chart lrace.s the 

sin<e 1875. However, only 19 horses have won two of the fate of Derby winners in these other great classic races. 


YEAR 

DERBY 

PREAKNESS 

BELMONT 

YEAR 

DERBY 

PREAKNESS 

BELMONT 

1919 

SIR BARTON 

first 

firsl 

(1938) 

Lawfin 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1920) 

Paul Jones 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1939) 

Johnstown 

unplaced 

first 

(1921) 

Behave Yourself 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1940) 

Gallahadion 

third 

unplaced 

(1922) 

Morvich 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

1941 

WHIRLAWAY 

nrsl 

first 

(1923) 

Zev 

unplaced 

first 

(1942) 

Shut Out 

unplaced 

first 

(1924) 

Black Gold 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

1943 

COUNT FLEET 

first 

first 

(1925) 

Flying Ebony 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1944) 

Pensive 

first 

second 

(1926) 

Bubbling Over 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1945) 

Hoop tr 

second 

nonstarter 

(1927) 

Whiskery 

third 

nonstarter 

1946 

ASSAULT 

first 

first 

(1928) 

Reigh Count 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1947) 

Jet Pilot 

unplaced 

nonstarter 

(1929) 

Clyde Van Ousen 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

1948 

CITATION 

first 

first 

1930 

GALLANT FOX 

first 

first 

(1949) 

Ponder 

unplaced 

second 

(1931) 

Twenty Grand 

second 

first 

(1950) 

Middleground 

second 

firsl 

(1932) 

Burgoo King 

first 

nonstarter 

(1951) 

Count Turf 

nonstarter 

unplaced 

(1933) 

Brokers Tip 

unplaced 

nonstarter 

(1952) 

Hill Gail 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1934) 

Cavalcade 

second 

nonstarter 

(1953) 

Dark Star 

unplaced 

nonstarter 

1935 

OMAHA 

frst 

fiisl 

(1954) 

Determine 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

(1936) 

Bold Venture 

first 

nonstarter 

(1955) 

Swaps 

nonstarter 

nonstarter 

1937 

WAR ADMIRAL 

Orst 

Rrst 

(1956) 

Needles 

T 

j 
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:XTRA TROPHV FOR TRIPLE CROWN 


wftrds, by 110 yards. Now, the most 
significant point to he made about thLs 
is that when Needles was 110 yards 
away from the finish line at Churchill 
Downs the other afternoon he was still 
about one length hrhiiid Fabius, the 
('alumet colt he then proceeded to 
overtake and beat out by throe-ejuar- 
lers of a length. 

F(|ually imjiortant is the fact that 
even though Needles came from farther 
back 'some experts estimate he was as 
far as 1*4 lengths off the pace at one 
pointi than Jockey Dave Frh had bar- 
gained for, his run to the leaders was 
miraculously clear of interference. He 
had. it ser-ms. a most unusual amount 
of what is called racing luck. Hither 
that, or Needles is so gifted a horse that 
he may poss»*ss a special sort of compel - 
itive running sen.se which guides him 
like lightning through any existing 
holes in the pack ahead .^f him, or. 
when no opening appears, causes him 
to shift course instinctively to the out- 
side of the track where only the swiftest 
of horses can ever hojie to make up lost 
ground. Krb. by the way, thinks 
Needles has just this sort of instinc- 
tiveness, and at any rate he doesn't 
stimi to be fearful in the lea.si of the 
traffic problems. In talking about it 
the other day he said with typical Erh- 
like confidence, “We're not interested 
in the rail. Let the rest of the field take 
the inside and all I want is the outside 
half of the track and a place to run.” 

This i.s all very well and fine, hut if 
Hrb and Needles are to get up on the 
wire in lime this week they simply can- 
not afford to fall 2(1 or so lengths behind 
during the early running. It is too 
much ground to ask any horse to make 
up in this race. Luck has lieen on 
Needles’ side in so many of his races 
that you’d think the tide must turn 
some <lay— as it did, for instance, last 
fall when he failed to gel up in time 
to win the (Janlen Slate 'won by 
Prince John over a very fast-closing 
Career Boy, with Nei'dles thinh. 

It goes without saying that a small 
etintinued iiu next piiye 



It cools some of the people all of the time. Onc 

m.nn in a summertime plays many parts: urbanite, suburbanite, c.xurbanite, v.nn- 
tiiiner. .Ami the shoe to carry him coolly thruugh them all is Ncttlcton’s in lun- 
im-sh I.a/y Laccr*. Tins urbnnizfd casiial is relaxed in look, )ct elegant in lim — 
lomforl.ibic ami correct in town .and out. I,kc all Nettletons, the Lazy L.-uer 
takes ftMir times longer to turn out th.an ordiiu-ry shoes, yet is only a trifle cosilier. 
It’s e.vtravagam to pay less! Nettletons star 

TUttettBK' 

WRITE A. E, NETTLETON CO.. SYRACUSE, R- T. FOR NEW STYLE BOOKLET. OR VISIT: 

THE ; '^0* ■■. - M . . CHWf .f . ■ jMOM'S. Mf MPHiS 

MAY CO.. DENVER • C. N. .;:a- . . ' . WiCmoa FALLS • RENNiNGTON. jACnvC^. misS. 
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HORSE RACING 



Half the fun of playing golf 

IS A WORTHY CLUB! 


TIktc is r<‘al salisfat lioii in Masliii" a ^Iml lliat lil'ls a hall nn to llir 
for a surf out. \iui. \oiir iud can '|l<n^ m)ii Iu)\s to "ct this 
ffcliti-: more often ... all Icadln" ttianiilai tiircrs arc Iniihliii" ruw 
jioufi atnl lii’if ai'curm’V into llu ir cliilis, fillial with I rue 

faintois Mockkt C.olf Shafts. 

Mini, wotiicii an. I vouiif-stcrs uill fin. I cinhs with True Temper 
>liafts availahlf in a cottipIcU* ratu^e of ijricc> . . . and nil h'ailinp 
inaniifactiiriTs lia\c adapted the feature^ of True Temper sliafls to 
make their new eliilo the line-l ever j>rodii<e<l. 

Jn.^1 look in anv pro’- lia-r . . . chances arc Of! to 1 that hi.s clubs 
liave True IVmper shafts, loo. 



“flriiiT Ci'lj" lartt ahout golf riii/ii<ltr, 

rules ami inrlmles s/<«.r lor rrcortlirt/; srores. It's free 
u-liereier fine golf rlnhs are sold ... or tirite: True 
Teiiiitcr (.orfi., Ifi'Jli Euclid Aie.,(.lei eland J.i, {)/uo. 


t RUE /EM PER 


FinMl quality in gell-club vbaHs 
Hammers, hatchets, ases Lawn, 
garden and farm tools ■ Shovels 
Shears ■ Fishing lachle 


coiiliHiird from piiijr’1,7 

I'rcakncss field will work to Xeedle.s’ 
advaniaKc. and. judjtinK from the cal- 
iber of biR 1 )erby opposition, it wouldn’t 
appear tliat more than eijfht or 1 () colts 
would have any ehanee whatsoever of 
beatinjr him or keepiiiK up with Faliius. 
Hut working po.ssibly to his disadvan- 
tage will he th»- physical layout of Pim- 
lico with its comparatively tight turns 
and a home stretcli which is one- 
sixteenth of a mile shorter than the 
one in Kentucky. 

But wliat ahout the opposition? 'I'he 
only cidt that .seems to merit serious 
consideration has to l)e Fahius. This 
got»d-Uioking soi\ of f'itation licked off 
the first mih' of the Derby in the near- 
record time of 1 :;{r> -I .5. and. as note<i 
before. ha<l not Nha-dles so skillfully 
evaded trouble while running out his 
own last quarter in clo.se to 21 seconds, 
Fahius wouhl have surely won the 
whole pot. .Aiul now, at a shorter dis- 
tance, how can a front runner with 
such blistering pace-setting ability be 
counte<l out? He can't, and one of the 
mo.st enthusiastic sup|iorters of thi.s 
ilnctriiie is young Willie Hartack who 
will rule Fahius again. After the Derby, 
when \\'illie was asked to comment on 
the rat'e. he said. “Fahius <lidn’t slow 
down a bit under me. Needles ju.st 
spei'ded up. Needles won’t have so long 
to get in gear next time, and meantime 
Fahius and I are going to be going 
places. It’s up to iiim to catch us." 

Three other old foes front Louisville 
will be l)ack for another crack at the 
<‘hampion. They are (’ome On Ked, 
the .surprise thir<l-place Derby finisher, 
('ount Chic and No Regrets who wound 
up fourth and seventh respectively. 
'I’he first two are strong stretch run- 
ners, while No Regrets faded badly in 
the Derby after trailing Fabiu.s by 
only half a lengtii at the end of the 
mile. Then, too, there may he Eiffel 
Blue, the front-running speed horse 
who finished secotul in last week’s 
Withers 'the winner. Oh Johnny, was 
not nominated for the Preakne.ssi and 
probably (iolf Ace, who, on the strengtli 
of a moral victory in the Wood Memo- 
rial. was made a .supiilemenlary nom- 
ination at a cost of $7,r»«)n— only later 
to run a most unimpressive sixth in 
the Withers. 

The 8lith Preakness may not boast 
the class of some of its prt*decessors, 
l)ut it could provide one of the truly 
dramatic races of llie whole season. If 
Needles wins, few will deny his great 
chance of taking next month’s Bel- 
tnoiU— and the 'Priple Crown, end 
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• BOATING by EZRA BOWEN 

After a spring of bad weather and sudden upsets, 
Cornell met the best crews in the East and emerged 

KING OF THE RIVER 


T hk kastkrn sprint champion- 
ships at Washington. D.C. last 
week shed some belated light on the 
college crew situation, which has been 
a hopeless snarl of bad weather and 
beaten favorites all spring. At the be- 
ginning of the season there were three 
questions to be answered: Could Cor- 
nell, national champions in 1955 over 
the three-mile collegiate course, raise 
its powerful rowing beat high enough 
to compete over the 2,000-meter 
mile) distance: could the 1952 Navy 
crew, eight-oared champions at the last 
Olympics and currently hack in train- 
ing at the Academy, get into shape in 
time for the tryouts June 28; could 
Penn, last year’s eastern sprint cham- 
pions o\ er the 2,000-mefer course, im- 
prove enough to hold off both Cornell 
and the Navy officers? 

Then came the first regattas, and 
quite suddenly there were a great many 
more questions. In quick succession, 
Princeton beat the Navy officers and 
Pennsylvania. But, just as Princeton 
Coach Dutch Schoch was beginning to 
think he had something, his No. 7 man 
dropped crew to finish a senior thesis. 
That blow fell two weeks ago. and 
Schoch was mildly stunned. “We really 
got hosed,” he muttered, ”I don’t 
know what in blazes we’re going to do.” 

DARK HORSES. DARK DAYS 

Meanwhile a dark horse Yale crew 
became a contender by winning a tune- 
up over Boston University, then mov- 
ing to Philadelphia and beating Penn. 

Finally there was Cornell, held to 18 
days of practice by bad weather hut 
still inherently good enough to beat 
Navy in a one-mile sprint. 

The May 5 Carnegie Cup, which 
brought together Yale, Cornell and 
Princeton, promised to be a preview 
of the eastern sprints— and more. A.s 
Ruasell (Stork) Sanford, Cornell’s K- 
foot 5-inch, 180-pound coach put it: 
“Figure whoever wins this race today 
ha.s the inside track in the East, at 
least, and perhaps in the Olympics.” 
Yale, benefiting from continuous 


practice since P'ebruary 22 on its pro- 
tected course, got off in front and 
rowed handsomely to win by a length 
and a quarter. Princeton was nowhere 
— 2?4 lengths back at the finish with a 
ragged performance all along the way. 

Besides defeat, Cornell suffered a 
double humiliation during the Car- 
negie Cup. One came midway when 
Cornell seemed to be inching up on 
Yale. “We’re moving.” shouted the 
Cornell cox. “We're catching them.” 

Bill Becklean, cox of Yale, glanced 
over with disdain. "The hell you are,” 
he roared. 

The second humiliation was a full 
crab, caught by Cornell only a few 
yards from the finish, which gave Yale 
its winning margin of 1 ‘4 lengths. 

So Yale wa.s a natural, if shaky, fa- 
vorite for the eastern sprints. The wa- 
ter along the Potomac that day was 
standard for this spring — choppy and 
slate gray. During the trial heats, six 
of 18 competing colleges qualified, with 
Yale posting best time — fi:23.4. 

In the finals, Cornell got off well, a 
seat or two behind the front-running 
Yale boat, rowing at 81 strokes a 
minute. Then began a poker-game 
test of nerve and strength. Cornell 
raised the stroke to 82, drew even with 
Yale and went ahead by hall a boat 
at 1,000 meters. Princeton and Navy 
at that point were only a length be- 
hind the leader. But from here on it 
w’as a two-boat race. 


Yale raised to 33, drew even. Navy 
and Princeton faded back. Cornel! 
raised again. As the two shells ap- 
proached the line it was easy to count 
the stroke— now up to a frantic 3fi — 
but none of the 15,000 onlookers could 
say which was ahead. Then, in an as- 
tonishing se<iuel to the Carnegie Cup 
finish, Yale caught a crab just five 
strokes from home. Cornell won by 
only that difference: one scat, four to 
six feet. The winning time was 6:10. 

Cornell had more than proven itself 
over the sprint distance and, with 
plenty of practice promised by the 
warming weather, was now a good bet 
for Melbourne. The prediction looked 
especially strong when the Navy offi- 
cers, going into the Potomac lor a spe- 
cial time trial, covt*re<i the sprint 
cour.se in a competent but uninspiring 
6:22.5. 

The coaches were almost unanimous 
in their praise of Sanford’s boat. “It's 
the biggest and strongest boys who 
win,” said Jim Nesworthy ol Bo.ston 
University, “and Cornell’s got ’em. 
Stork’s always had the smoothe.st look- 
ing crew in the country. He’s a tre- 
mendou.s technician.” 

The technician agreed; "We’re get- 
ting stronger all the time. The boys 
are still cold from lack of mileage and 
as a result they’re on some days and 
off others. Today they got on it and 
stayed on it; and today they did it.” 

• 

At day's end. however, there was 
some .significant news from the West 
Coast, where A1 Ulbrickson's Univer- 
sity of Washington crew outstroked 
a fine Stanford boat by two lengths 
in a 25'4-mile race. In the light of 
Stanford’s victory over California 
the preceding week, Washington was 
obviously the best on the Coast. And 
if previous years are any indication, 
Washington could still cause trouble 
for Cornell in the June 16 intercolle- 
giates, and perhaps in the Olympic 
tryouts eleven days later. ' e n o 
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Sayers Clubs — 

as INDIVIDUAL as 

^ ^ FINGERPRINTS I 

No two of Sayor* Cluba are ever 

made alike . . . the reason, no two gellera 
are phyalcally the same I 


Thr fino« rlubs in the worI<i ... all 
Sayci's :(tainl<'S!N steel heads are hand* 
forKctl by Sayers in Scotland. Every eiiib 
in your bai;. Wood and Iron, is tailored 
to fit you . . . hand-made to meet your 
physical measurements. 

Sayers clubs are tiesiuned For luaxi- 
tniim distance and accuracy— also 
prrjnt balanre and feel to guarantee a 
belter Kamc. 



c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


Especially for inconsistent 
or downright poor putters 

from JOHNNY PALiviER. Tul»a Coiitdry Club, Tuha, Okla. 

When putting techniques are dissecttnl and discu.ssi‘d, it strikes me 
that perhaps too little is said about the role timing [days. Granted 
that the putting stroke calls for a different execution from the tee-to- 
green strokes, nevertheles.s it requires the same sense of timing that 
the longer shots do. 

In this day and age when people are happiest if you can reveal to 
them some ‘‘in.sitie” short cut to .succe.s.s, I realize how commonj)lace 
it mu.st seem to golfers to remind them that they must work on their 
timing above all. Nevertheless, it is what i)uUs the ball into the hole, 
and the various mannerisms the top putters employ .simply help the 
individual to refine his timing. For my.self, putting is, and has always 
been, the a[>plication of a few tried-and-true, old-fashioned precepts. 
The weight is a shade forward. With my line decidetl on, I work on 
getting the right speed. I try to Lake the [lutter back with both 
hands, dirwtly on the line. I try to hit the ball solidly, square. I let 
the club hea<l go right toward the hole. 

When I fall into a spell of below-standard putting, it is generally 
because I am [)icking the putter up on the backswing and throwing 
my timing and my .stroke off. When 1 chwk my grip at these* times, 
I am almo.st certain to find that I have let my left hand slide off 
to the left. Turning the left hand more on top, where it should bo, 
helps me to get back on the right path. 




NEXT WEEK: EDDIE WILLIAMS ON DEVELOPING LIVE HANDS 
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THE STORY OF iOHN LANDY 

c<nilinuid from jmye IS 


in thp minds of those who listened to 
him in Fresno, which was only <lrama- 
tized by John Landy’s unfeitjned dis- 
appointment. In a sin^l^ fortniKht he 
had down 9,000 miles from Australia 
to the U.S., had not only accepted a 
burden of press conferences, newsreel 
performances, radio show.s and tele- 
vision spots which would have stag- 
Bere<l a candidate for the U.S. Senate, 
but had won his auditors to a man 
with his poise, his patience and an 
articulate honesty. 

In acceptinn, without reserve, the 
responsibility of serving as an “am- 
bas.sador” for Australia and a sort of 
salesman for the Melbourne Olympics, 
he had virtually promised to run two 
four-minute miles in eight days. And, 
for all the nervous strain of his inces- 
sant extracurricular activities, he had 
done so — a feat without precedent in 
the annals of track. If he had been 
beaten by a jump in the surprising race 
with Jim Bailey he had also made the 
pace and thus opened the door <if fame 
to his fellow countryman. 

handy is a complex human — an in- 
tellectual with a compulsion for the 
arena, and a stoic disregard for pain 
and exhaustion; a reserved an<l sensi- 
tive man whose mind is repelled, but 
who.se spirits are kindled, by the roar 
of applause and the incandescent glare 
of publicity. The mile is much more 
than a race to Landy : it is, one gathers, 
almost a problem in esthetics. ‘T'<1 
rather lose a mile.” he says, ‘‘than 
win one in hit).” He ha.s never be- 
trayed by the slightest word or gesture 
anything but the utmost admiration 
fur those who have beaten him. But he 
burns to win. “I’m vicious underneath,” 
he sai<l last week in a burst of almost 
apologetic candor. 'Phen, lapsing back 
to understatement: ''I'm terribly irri- 
tated when 1 lose.” 

Laiuly’s career can be roughly divid- 
ed into two sections — before and after 
his historic loss to Roger Bannister in 
the Mile of the Century two years ago. 
He was bruised by defeat at Vancouver. 
He had been running, literally, almost 
every day for four long years, and he 
sufTered a massive emotional letdown. 
“Kveryhody beat me when I got home,” 
he says. “A schoolboy beat me in a 
quarter mile. I could see no reason for 
going on. Running is not a big sport in 
Australia, and I had run against the 
best in the world on the be.st tracks in 
the world. At home I faced the prospect 
of running ba<lly on mediocre tracks 
against mediocre competition in little 


meets attended by three people. It was 
too much. Running is not a life; I had 
to ((uit sometime. I decided that the 
time had come to scrub it.” 

He became a schoolmaster. Landy, 
a graduate in agricultural .science from 
Melbt>urne Utjiversity, is probably the 
most famous alumnu.s of Australia’s ex- 
clusive (leelong (Jrammar School. (Jw- 
long itself— an in.stitution patterned 
rigidly after the Fngiish public school 
— is housed in a serie.s of stately (leor- 
gian buildings not far from Melbourne. 
But four years ago, intluenced by pro- 
gressive educational theories evolved 
in Scotland by German-born Educator 
Kurt Hahn, it also established a re- 
mote branch called Timbertop, a clus- 
ter of rustic wooden huilding.s scattered 
through a great forest of peppermint 
gum trees in the Australian Alps. No 
formal sports are permitted at Timber- 
top and the patterns of scholastic ex- 
istence are broken a.s much as i)os.sibU‘; 
Geelong boys all go there for one year 
and are encouraged to be on their own 
in the surrounding wilderness. When 
Geel<»ng’s I^nglish headmaster, Dr. J. R. 
Darling, invited him to teach biology 
at this mountain retreat, Landy grate- 
fully accepted. 

PEACE. QUIET-AND BOREDOM 

He could hardly have found a better 
place to rest, to lick his wounds, to 
contemplate his fate and assess his 
own nature. He foun<l the life of a 
schoolmaster rewarding in many ways. 
But his first seven months were, in 
many other ways, "the low point of 
my life.” He had f{)reed himself, for 
years, to live a life of iron self-discipline 
and self-denial, but it was a life which 
involved gladiatorial excitement, enor- 
mous emotional strain and release, 
globe-trotting and waves of publicity 
an<l acclaim such as seldom wash over 
any but movie stars or heads of state. 
Now he found himself immersed in a 
<)uasi-moiuustic life without competi- 
tion or excitement. 

Landy has been fascinated, since 
boyhood, with Australian Lepidoptera 
and has spent many a day walking 
through open country looking for rare 
manifestations of moths anrl butter- 
flies. He turned back to it, but his ama- 
teur entomology was, after all, only 
a hobby. And teaching demanded a 
degree of .self-effacement which, he 
was surprised to discover, came hard 
to him. He missed the violent individ- 
ual self-expression, the feel of combat, 
conliniud on »rxt payi 



madras fracas 


Such domestic dissentlon as seen below 
need never hapoen. Gordon of 
Philadelphia now tailors his exemplary 
madras walk shorts for ladies as well as 
gentlemen and any question as to who 
wears the pants in the family is 
quite easily answered; both, Gordon of 
Philadelphia's jackets of this superbly 
colorful material are also tailored for both 
sexes with our usual correctness and lack 
of fuss in a wide range of dashing shades. 
His jacket is $32.50. shorts $13.50. 

Her jacket is about $30. 
shorts about $12. 


ORDON OP PH 
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NIKON BINOCULARS 

'FeolKerweighl' Mikron Scries 

finest— at any price! 


Now you can 
PROVE IT YOURSELF 


XiJioii'.f /lew booklet 
"Simple Tests" sIioms how 
yo/i ca/i fi/Use hinociihir 
qiKiliiy — easily a/ieJ positively 
— before you buy! 

H'ritc for your free copy. 



Dept. GE-12 


NIKON INCORPORATED 

251 Fourih Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 



AMERICA’S OLDEST 
STAKES RACE! 


See facing hisKiry. June Ift. ac die Ur- 
gent, most miMiern track in the woriJ. 
Toronto's new VCoodhine. That's when 
the 9'’th consecutive running of The 
Queen's Plate .Amefica's oldest, and 
one of the most famous st.tkes races 
00/ will be run. See 1 he Queen's 

Plate and other races 
thissuminer in Ontcrio! 



Canada's Family 
Vacation Playground 

I Denise UcDonold, Ontorio Trovel Hostess, 

I Room 486, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 
I Mail coupon to day for free travel literature, 

j NAME 

( STREET 


I CITY STATE. 

PLEASE PeiNT 


THE STORY OF JOHN LANDY 

cotAinued from po'je 51 

which, alinovSt without his realizinR it, 
the mile hati been giving him. 

I.andy hutl become a niiler almost by 
accident. As a teen-ager he tried sprint- 
ing, and, at one point was clocked in a 
10.6 hundred on wet grass, but he soon 
dtK'ided that the God-given talent need- 
ed for 9.1 was not his. Later, he seri- 
ously took uji rough 18-inan Australian 
foothall, as audacious a venture for a 
youth «>f 14.’) pounds as if he had set 
out to play .\merican foothall against 
‘_’00-pounders. But he concluded that 
he would never be among the top 16 
men in the country (“I would have 
lu^ederl an e.xlraordinary degree of agil- 
ity against big men" » and finally, while 
attending Melbourne University, at- 
tacked the mile, At first, feeling he had 
little talent, he was interested in it sim- 
ply because he considered it an event at 
which he might become proficient 
through sheer doggedness. 

But gradually it became a tremen- 
dous, a fascinating challenge to him. 
It was, lie came to feel, "the human 
struggle” artificially contrived. "In 
any running event," he says, "you are 
absolutely alone. Nobody can help 
you. But short races are run without 
thought, in very long races you must 
go a great distance simply to be present 
in the laps that really count. But al- 
most every part of the mile is tactically 
important— you can never let down, 
never stop thinking, and you can he 
beaten at almost any point. I suppo.se 
you could say it is like life. I ha<l want- 
ed to master it.” But in the early 
months at Timbertop— although he 


had retired as the world record holder 
— he could not shake the feeling that 
he had tailed; "I could not forget the 
shook I got when I saw Roger Bannister 
whipping past me on the final heml.” 

P'or seven months Landy did no 
training at all, although he counter- 
acte<l his resllessiu^ss with hundreds 
of miles of hiking through the moun- 
tainous country. But gradually he 
found himself att»'mpling, sometimes 
on paper, to analyze the mile, to reduce 
the art of running to an es.sencp and 
thus find where he had erred. He finally 
decided that the key lay in one simple 
fact: the race was run in a circle — or at 
any rate on an oval. “If you ran it on a 
straight it would he completely differ- 
ent. The circular track mean.s it must 
he run in Indian lile and the circular 
track divides the runners into the hunt- 
ers and the hunted, the .sitters who lie 
back and wait and the man who makes 
the pace. Every psychological aspect 
of the mile depends on that, and the 
man who sets the pace accepts a tre- 
mendous psychological disadvantage. 

"All the responsibility for making the 
race rests on the pacer— the hunted. It 
is an e.xhausling thing, and you can 
only attempt to guess what is happen- 
ing behind you and what is in the 
minds of the hunters. Of c«>urse, you 
can get a half-miler to make the pace 
for two laps and then drop out. hut 
that is artificial. It is not running the 
mile. Or you can simply sit on your 
man — stay behind no matter how slow 
the race goe.'< hikI wail. It is very I'oni- 
forting to do it — you can draw a head 
on him and relax and sooner or later 
you will find a moment to attack him 
and if you do it at tlie right time you 
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will inmitabiy bcul him. But I tlon't 
like slf>w miles. I vaunted to run record 
times anil win. An<l after I set the pace 
ajiainst Bannister it seemed tliat the 
two 1 hinys w ould not be reconciled.” 

But coiiltln't the\ ? What, he bcnati 
wondering, was to prc'vent llie huntetl 
from exercisin^f discouraKinK pre.ssures 
<m the m«-n bchiml him? An even pa<'e 
hatl alwa\s lieen the iiieal. \Vh.\' tn»t 
make an uneven pa«'e? TliitikiuK back 
on his .iu competitive milc*s, he deci<led 
that there was a ■‘di'a<l spot" a thou- 
satul yur<l.s from tlie start on the first 
turn ot th4- third lap a plac«* wln-re 
men tiretl, but di<l not \'et liavt* re- 
course to llie *v\liilaration of the final 
battle for t he tape. If the Itunted pulled 
away at that point the liunters iniKht 
never ^'’1 within strikint; distance 
anain. .Making one bold mo\e tliere. 
the pacer mittht inflict "a blow to the 
stomach,” miKht turn the confitlence 
of Ids pursuers to hop«-les.sness. 

TACTICS rOR THE BOLD 

The very ditficulty and danj'erous- 
ness of llie idea was stimulating. With 
iuflicient tlexihilit.v, suflicieiit virtuos- 
ity. he ihou^ht it might he possible 
to run anywhere. e\en in a goo<i fiehl, 
to lie back it the pac«- was fast enough, 
to move up and lead if m'cessary, and 
still he dominant. 

That would he trui- mastery. Accor<l- 
ing to Franz Stam|)fl, the .Austrian 
cr>ach who gained fame at Oxford, run- 
ners are (livided by nature into jiacers 
an»l sitters, into runners and racers, 
and are incapable of filling more than 
one role, handy tlecidcd ilial wits 
“sheer nonsensi-.” “A lot of peciple.” 
he says, “believed 1 liad no kick at the 
finisli. I disagreed. I’ve sat on men and 
kicked them to death. The sprint at 
the end is only relali\e. It is a matter 
of acceleration rather than real sp»*e<l. 
.After all, ('liataway is famous for his 
kick, and he can't run 'JJfi yards umler 
25 sccoikIs. 1 felt that if I could run 
the last 120 yards ot a four-minute 
mile in l.'i.J .seconds I couhl win. I de- 
cided that 1 could run the first half 
niiU- more slowly, as slow ly as 2:02, or 
perhaps even 2:0:?, save more for the 
finish and still run under four.” 

hatuly begun training again, and for 
the first time in his life dis<-overeil that 
he could enjoy running. Tln*re i.s jio 
level groutni at 'I'iniln-rlop; he simply 
juit on old clothes and sand shoe.s ten- 
uis sho<>s and ran, uphill and down, 
around a wandering course through 
tin- tr«’e.s for two hours every after- 
no«)n. As lie ran lie came to new con- 
clusions about training ami its objec- 
tives. A man wlio s*‘ts out to bi-come 


an artist at the mile is .something like a 
man who sets out to di.scover the most 
grac«‘ful mctho<! of being hanged. \o 
matti*r how logical his plans, he can- 
not I'arry them out without physical 
sulTering. In his early y«*Hrs l-andy per- 
formed chilling feats of toil simply to 
conv4‘rt his Inxiy into the instrument 
he n*-e(h-il to satisfy his amhitions. In 
four short months in If*-')] he <‘ut .‘10 
.s4-('ond.s off his time, brought it frtmi 
I;t5 In 1:15 by literall\' running liim- 
S4‘lf into a stale of ab.solul4‘ exiiaustion 
<lail.v. ‘‘But that wa.s as far as I could 
go until I saw Zatopek in the dlyni- 
pics aiul h-arned that 1 bad to have 
form as well. Aft«-r tlial I got down to 
1:02 — aiirl finally lie* r4*<-ord." 

I.amly still bidieves in ma.ssive doses 
of work. By the time lu’ began aiu-w 
at Timlx'rtop tie had alreatiy convert- 
ed himself into a fantaslii-ally i-fbcient 
running machine the average man's 
lungs hold I ' j (juarts of air and can 
take in 120 (luarts a niimiti-: I.andy's. 
it was discovered in tests lust W4*ek. 
hold seven ciuarts and can utilize flOO 
a minute. Hi- has a “huge" heart and 
a pulse rat»- tif 12 as opptjsed to the 
average of fit) or 70 . With tliis back- 
ground lie felt that furth**r "formar' 
training was unnecessary, that he 
should strive instead to strip away the 
inipetlimeiits and artifu-i-s of civiliza- 
tion. to becomi- a "running animal.” 
'Phi- h-vel of fitne.ss in animals — in. say, 
a race horse— he thought, was higher 
than in humans even before the horse 
was trained. ".Animals movi- constant- 
ly. 'I'here is no such thing as conva- 
h-scetice in the animat kiiigilom — a dog 
with a broken leg will not rest.” 

Tandy fi-lt that lie would have been 
a bi-tter runner if he hatl been raiseil on 
a farm or lia<l run through the woods 
as a child liki- Paavo Nurmi. I'nfor- 
tunately his family had “not lacki-d 
for a shilling” ilhi- Landys are well- 
to-do people, and the runner’s father 
has the distinction of serving on the 
hoaril of the Melbourne C ricket Club 
and he h-d a conventional middle-class 
lioyhoofl. He reflected with admira- 
tion u[ion tile colori'ti trilii-smen — 
"tlios4- fellows from Kenya wlio run at 
the Kmpire (lami-s. Tln-y wx-re not 
us<-d to tracks or running shoi-s, and 
afti-r they ran tliey must have been in 
agony. .A traini-r told me that if you 
touched their Ij-gs. spasms wouhl run 
through their muscles. But they gave 
oosign of pain at all. 'I'hey didn't even 
grunt.” 

For If) months Tandy ran, uphill 
and down, estimating liis spetxl simply 
by sensing the energy he had used for 
conliiiiiiil III! nt jt /xi'ir 
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E/ey Inch a champion... 

if's Performance 
1 Designed! 



This 14-ft. aluminu 
COMMANDER is riding off with 
honors on every waterway in the coun- 
try. Light, fast, and maneuverable, the 
COMMANDER is Perioraiancc De. 
sifincd to outstrip anything in its class. 
Maintenance-free- Wider, deeper; ex- 
clusive Power-Bar transom for big 
motors. See the COMMANDER, only 
S298.00, at your Lone Star dealer’s. 
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Lone Star 
ROAD KING |[ 

(12-U-ld-lf.). I'-"-' WRITE FOR 

'•f FREE CATALOG 

LONE STAR BOATS 

Bo> 747-5 Ofona Froiiie, T..-1 

ALUMIHUM AND FIEEKIAS BOATS • ClUISLItS » TBAaERS 
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CHOSEN BY EXPERTS * •_ 

Vt'iii'llirr yoltVc in a lm\ or the Mcbi Iici- 
ynii arc alt«a>> nn lop of ilic play with 
lin- hrillianl. ellu ictti •.piirt-mindcd 
Hawk". I’rci-i-iion-inaiJ*' in Japan. P'pr- 
< ially lor Swill, it Itrin}:* yon as close as 
the sliort'lop to lt>ing spikes, as close as 
tlic umpire tn a crucial rhiiharh. I.iglit- 
weiglil loiilt 19,2 riimces 1. it has a sleek, 
l oinpacl alloy liinly, coalcil Icnsj-s. pm- 
ninc topgrain lowliiile |>lus|i. lined case 
and siraps for clForllcss cairyiiig. No 
matter the inning or llic ’‘oulinf;" the 
■-Sea Hawk" scores a hit with etcrj 
sport' fan and nature loser heeaiisp it 
hrinjts major Icagite s less itig to * ^ ^ 
hall parks and binding alike 543^® 
anrl at a minor league price, ct.i s lAX 
Other Swift Binoculars to $90.00 plus fe> 

Al your Swift D«al*r or writ* dittcl 

Sond for iflior/nel'v* fro* beekf*' “How to $»lo<f 
rho Rrghr B/oocufof" 

T SWIFT & ANDERSON. INC. 

swiff r ,52 OoJJh^steJ’ Avenue 
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THE STORY OF JOHN LANDV 

cotif/nircd from ptif/r 5-i 

certain periods. He did exercises con- 
stantly “to bring up my speed.” He 
refused to decide whether he would 
try for the Olympics or not. But when 
he came within inches of beating Cali- 
fornia’s 880 World Record Holder Lon 
Spurrier in his fir.st formal race, a half 
mile at Melbourne’s Olympic I’ark last 
January, the die was ca.<5t, .\u.9tralia 
rejoiced and the limeliglil and pres- 
sures of active competition engulfed 
him again- 

FOUR MtNUTES? IT'S EASY 

Laiuly himself felt Jubilant. Turn- 
ing a half mile at the pace he had run 
meant that he had new speed to use in 
laying siege to the world’s milers. When 
he ran the first mile of his comeback 
a little later he was doubly reassured. 
The time was 3:.58.6. He felt .strong at 
the finish. He ran an identical mile 
again in April. His 17 months in the 
hills had given him a maturity, a posi- 
tivetiess he ha<l lacked before and, he 
was certain, a “basic performance” un- 
der four minutes— a professional abil- 
ity to approach the record whenever 
he chose. He felt almost sheepish about 
it and still does. “I’ve been fooling the 
public.” he says. “The four-minute 
mile is viistly overrated. It is Just four 
times around the track. If I were do- 
ing this for a living 1 could run it twice 
a week. But that would just be a per- 
formance. It’s winning in real compe- 
tition that counts, and there’s not 
much purpose in running if you can’t 
keep running faster, is there?” For all 
this, he was full of hope that he could 
reach new heights. The reason: the 
Melbourne Mile, in which he had 
stopped stock-still in the third lap to 
see if a fallen runner named Ron Clarke 
was hurt. 

“I stopped involuntarily. 'I'hen I 
thought, ‘I’ve been distiualified.' Then 
I thought, ‘.NIo, no— I’m still in the 
race.’ It looketl impossible. Mervyn 
Lincoln (Australia’s young 4:U0.6 mil- 
er I and the field were 80 yards ahead. I 
was in a blind panic. 1 didn’t think 
about time. I didn’t plan. I just ran 
after them. How I caught them and 
won I don’t know, but I ran the last 
1‘iO yards in 14.4 seconds. I was ilead 
at tlie end. The time was only 4:04.2, 
but I reckoned the energy expemled 
was etjual to a 3:50.” 

At this point he was asked to make 
the U.S. tour. He was extremely reluc- 
tant to do so, if only because he would 
he “pressurized,” would be forced, as a 
sort of theatrical performer, to run for 
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time no matter what the competition, 
and do so in strange surroundings, but 
Melbourne City Councilor Maurice 
Nathan, a wealthy merchant and a 
leader in promotion of the Olympic-s, 
ail but insisted, Nathan, back from an 
American junket, realized Landy’s 
popularity in the U.S. and also felt 
that Australia could never attract in- 
terest in the Games abroad simply Ijy 
dispatching pressreleases. Landy final- 
ly agreed. 

The pressure began in Honolulu. 
Reporters besieged him for a half hour 
after he got off the plane there; he 
gulped a quick lunch, held a press con- 
ference from 2 to 4 in the afternoon, 
made an appearance at a high school 
track nH*et, was interviewed on the 
radio and swamped Vjy autograph 
hunters. He escaped with difficulty, 
went to the University of Hawaii 
campus, ran eight miles, drank some 
pineapple juice and hustled to the air- 
port. He could not sleep on the plane. 
The schedule wa.s more hectic in San 
Francisco the next day. He ran eight 
more miles after tiighlfall. In Los An- 
geles he went through the same rou- 
tine. “If you don't get used to it,” he 
said, “you just aren’t good enough, 
that’s all.” But as the week wore on. 
he confessed to a leaden sense of “ap- 
prehension.’’ He was appalled by tlie 
stone-hard surface of the Coliseum 
track, and at one point in midweek 
was fearful that he might not be alile 
to finish a race on it. His weight sank 
from 14(5 to 143 pounds and he slept 
badly. He was more nervous, before 
the start, than he could remember. 

NO GRAY-JUST BLACK AND WHITE 

Afterward he doubted that eillier 
the track — which he finally conquered 
by filing his spikes short- or his sched- 
ule, which had provided “a compen- 
sating excitement,” had affected his 
running. He refu.sed to attach any sig- 
nificance to the fact that his feet were 
cut and blistered by liis heavy train- 
ing. “Tliere is no gray — just black and 
white— in this injury business. Ifyou’re 
hurt l)adl.\ enuugli to limp, you can’t 
run at all. If you aren’t, it makes no 
difference.” But he was hard hit by 
Bailey’s stretch victory. “Jim had a 
big day,” he said. "He’s improved tre- 
mendously; his style used to be pro- 
hibitive. I don't want to take anything 
away from him, but I doubt that he 
could do it alone, or that he could do 
it again right off [Bailey ran 4:06.4 
last Saturday). The point is — ho has 
the equipment to do it. So have a lot 
of others. I’m mortally afraid, now, 
that nobody, including myself, has the 
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margin of superiority to be able to 
make the pace and win." 

Yet if he was discouraged he kept it 
to himself after that moment. When 
Pete Rozelle, former public relations 
man for the Los Angeles Rams, who 
shepherded him through the tour, an- 
nounced that Landy hoped to “rela.x 
a little” after the meet, a reporter 
cracked: ‘‘What does he do for relaxa- 
tion-take a Miltown?” It was an un- 
fair estimate of Landy’s nature. He 
did just what any sensible man would 
have done after so difficult a week: he 
sat up rehashing his adventures, drank 
a few Scotches and went to bed with 
a mild glow. 

Last week, with the heat subsiding, 
he proved himself a humorous and ex- 
tremely sociable fellow, albeit one with 
a sardonic eye. When Shepherd Ro- 
zelle announced, amid a long-distance 
call to Melbourne, that Australian 
newspapers were reporting the tour on 
Page One daily, Landy muttered: 
“Sickening.” As Rozelle recounted 
his ambassadorial triumphs, Landy 
marched up and down the room, grin- 
ning accusingly and lifting an imag- 
inary pitchfork. He was fascinated by 
Los Angeles’ speeding automobiles (“1 
keep expecting to see ever>’body in 
town arrested en masse”) and by Los 
Angeles’ radio advertising (“Henry 
Ford himself wouldn’t have enough 
money to buy what I’ve been asked 
to buy in the last 10 minutes”). At 
Fresno when an Australian newsman 
reported, in some excitement, that he 
had just seen a real cowboy, Landy 
asked; “What’s he look like?” Said 
the informant: “Tight blue jeans, cow- 
boy boots, black shirt and a big hat.” 
Landy broke in: “Oh, I know him^ 
Wes Santee.” He was outspoken in his 
disappointment after last Saturday’s 
race, but once the post -finish question- 
ing was through, Landy spoke no more 
about it. 

“I had hoped to be able to pull out 
a big one,” he said. “But right now. 
I’m going to have two hamburgers 
with French fries on the side. Per- 
haps I’ll have a good go at racing in 
the Games.” no? 
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Nice thing about o Surt Volley vocation is the way you cart hove 
your fun at ony pace you prefer. Keep “on the go” if you like, from dowr 

to dusk, and later — ice skating, fishing, swimming, playing golf or tennis, riding 
and doncing. Or. enjoy a wonderful life of leisure, out where days ore bright 
and sparkling . . . and nights ore cool and crisp. 
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ULTIMATE STORM 


QUALITY 

makes the difference 



Ksndoll Oualilv slarti with 100% Brod- 
ferd Panntylvonia Crud* — acknewledg*d 
th* world’* richett (rudo oil. Continuout 
rotoorrh . . , okIuiIvo refining proco«««s 
. . . and carafwlly loioctod additive* 

blended under a New Fermulo enhance 
this noturol luperiorily, The retull ^ 
Kendoll, The 3000 Mile Oil *ati*flet the 
critical lubrication demand* of modern 
engine* and driving condition*. 



fonittiMPd from page Si 


feet hiph. The chart house is only a 
foot above the deck, strongly built, 
with a good tumble home. The binna- 
cle is inside, seen through a six-inch 
porthole. There is no gear whatsoever 
on the afterdeck. 

Until Varna was 10 years old, and 
had voyaged many thousands of miles, 
she never met full emergency condi- 
tions. In 1945, in the Guh StTeam, she 
met her first blow and I tried out my 
method, drifting dead before it with 
drags over the stern. The blow did not 
turn out to be really serious, but it was 
a good dress rehearsal. Since then I 
had never encountered conditions in 
which I felt it necessary to stake the 
ship’s survival on my theory. Even 
now, as wind and seas built up, I did 
not anticipate anything out of the 


ordinary. For the time being, we were 
still following the first of the conven- 
tional methods, lying to under our fore 
staysail and lower main staysail, both 
of which were built for this purpose. 
This was the way we had met previous 
gales on this voyage. We lay on the 
port tack, heading five or six points off 
the wind, forging slowly ahead and 
TnaUing visible leeway. Thus we passed 
the night. 

Dawn came sometime around 3:30. 
When there was light enough for me 
to see the size and weight of the seas, 
I put out the oil bags. The effect of 
the slick on the breaking crests was at 
once apparent, but even under the two 
small storm staysails we were sailing 
too fast, leaving the oil astern. This 
was temporarily corrected by hauling 



Sail plan was especially designed for long Pacific voyages. A.-< shown above, she car- 
ries 1) jib, 2> topsail, 3) foresail, 4) upper main staysail, 5) middle main staysail, 
6) lower main staysail, 7) mainsail. Total area with fore staysail (shown furled on 
foredeck) is 2,700 square feet. For heavy weather, V'«rno has storm main.sail (dOO 
square feet), storm fore staysail and main stay.sail of about 110 square feet each. 



KENDALL 
REFINING 
COMPANY 
Bradfotd, P«nna. 



Calebrating 
75 Y»ar* a* 
Lubrication 
Sp«cialitt* 


Accommodations are spacious and designed for safety and comfort. From left are 
1) deep self-draining steering well, facing chart house and binnacle, 2) owner’s 
cabin, 3) children’s room, 4) main cabin, 5) engine room (with Deutz 47-hp die- 
sel) and photo laboratory, 6) galley, 7) forecastle and crew’s washroom, 8) forepeak. 
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AMAZING RECORD ON 
DUNLOP TIRES 

17,500 OROHUNO MILK 
WITHOIITAIIREFAIIORE 



the fore staysail somewhat to wind- 
ward, leaving the other one a bit slack, 
which had the elTect of increasing tlie 
leeway l)ut stopping the forward mo- 
tion. The .seas were as big as any 1 had 
ever sei*n. perhaps to llii feel, and 
i)reaking heavily. We rode \)eautifully, 
taking hartily any water on deck. 

All went well until sometime after 
daybreak, when the sea.s reached such 
height and steepness tiiat our sails 
were blanketed when in the trough and 
subjM-ted to a terrific blast on the 
crest. When the wind began to tear off 
whole chunks of sea from the crests, 
and hurl them across our deck and into 
the .sails, I took tliem off. 

We then lashed the wheel amidships 
and let her take her natural drift untler 
bare poles. Realizing that this wa.s 
building up into .something bigger than 
we had yet e.xperienced, we put e.xtra 
lashings around all the sails. Every- 
thing else was alreaily snug and secure. 

Wc were now using the second meth- 
od of rifling out a .storm: letting the 
ship take care of herself. Finding her 
natural drift, Varna fell off several 
points and drifted slowly downwind 
with the .seas on her i|uarter, driven 
and steadied by the wind on her masts 
and yards. In spite of the increa.sing 
wind and sea she was easier and flrier 
than she had been before. 

The barometer had fallen half an 
inch in a few hours. The speetl with 
which wind and sea built up was amaz- 
ing. The familiar moan of the gale in 
the rigging increa.sed to a new high- 
pitched wail. But Vfir«a was taking 
care of herself well with wheel laslied. 
helped by the oil slick, so I worked off 
my nervous energy doing two jobs 1 
had been putting off; removing and 
cleaning the engine-room bilge suction 
and taking up a .section of floor to re- 
trieve a lost wrench. 

Gradually during the day the gale 
shifted from northea.st to north, but 
slowly enough .so that the .seas shifted 
with it. The ship continued to handle 
herself nicely, coming up gradually as 
the wind shifted, keeping it on her 
iluarter. The oil seemefi to reduce the 
power of the breaking crest.s so that no 
solid water came aboard. The barome- 
ter had stopped its downward rush at 
29. oE) and was leveling off, The sira was 
the most impressive 1 hiifl ever e.\peri- 
enced, but the whole thing had devel- 
oped so fast I was convinced it would 
blow itself out in a matter of hours. 

I was wrong, for as night fell both 
winfl and sea were worse and I began 
to feel uneasy. The barometer now re- 
mained steady. Oil bag.s were renewed 
coiilhiiifd on serf pnye 



Last year. Englisii author Richard I'apc 
drove an Austin .A-90 Westminster from 
North ('ape, Norw.ay to Capetown. Stmth 
Afru'a — two-third.s the circumference of 
the globe — on Ounlop Tires without a 
single tire failure. 

No man. no car, no tires had ever before 
made this trip. I’ape enc(»utited sub-zero 
arctic conditions. l.'iOO miles of searing 
Stjhnra Oejwrt sand, the mire and muds of 
South Africa's rainy season, native cor- 
rugated Jungle roads, and murderous 
mount.ain caravan trails. 

Says he, "For 17,500 tortuous miles, 
Dunlop Tires stood up to tremendous 
hammering without a single leak or a 
moment’s trouble.” 

Next time you buy tires for your family 
or sports ear. get Dunlop Tires. The wime 
rugged quality that enabled them to with- 
stand this gruelling North (?ape to 
Capetown grind mean.s Ihouwinds of safer, 
trouble-free miles in everyday service for 
you. Dunlop Tire & Hubb«“r Corporation, 
Factory and Kxe« utive Offices, Buffalo 5, 
New York. 


DUNLOP 

^FOUNDERS OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE INDUSTRY 
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Ne'w 

Jersey 

has 
\e very thing 


Jersey has 125 miles of ihc 
world's finest beach. It also has roll- 
ing hills filled with lakes and streams 
and scenic beauty. Fishing camping, 
swimming, sailing, horse racing — 
you'll find them all at ihcii best in 
Jei'cs And all quickly accessible by 
Carden Slate I'aikwayand luinpikc. 
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ULTIMATE STORM 

continued from page 57 

just hofore dark, with foul-smelling 
but effective fish oil that had been 
aboard ever since 1945 when we left 
Gloucester. We also had two stnall 
drum.s of heavy coconut oil from Ta- 
hiti to experiment with, but it had 
solidified from the cold and was useless. 

Nothing wa.s said, but all of us gath- 
ered that evetting in the saloon. The 
ship underwent increasingly violent 
gyrations and had that cellolike trem- 
ble throughout that goes with real gale 
winds. Through the cabin windows— 
buried dwp one moment, carving great 
arcs across the .-’ky the next— we caught 
a glimpse now and then of the growing 
moon, momentarily visible between 
flying cloud.s. I could not help think- 
ing, as I felt the seas tTa.sh outside, of 
the fragile fabric that made up this 
small ship— man and his little toy- 
pitted against what was outside. What 
was more vulnerable, what more de- 
pendent upon each individual part? I 
turned on the railio to drown out the 
noise of the storm and, surprisingly, it 
functioned perfectly. We listened to 
South American mu.sic. We made jokes 
about South American weather and 
laughed too loudly at our jokes. 

At 9 p.m. I wrote in the log: “The 
storm is at its worst.” Again I was 
wrong. From then on things got worse 
instead of better. The ship jarred more 
heavily from breaking crests, in spite 
of the oil. The shriek of wind and the 
vibration of the whole structure in- 
creased— but my confidence that the 
.ship could take care of herself was still 
unshaken. 

At 11 p.m. I told the others to try 
to get some rest and lay down for a 
fitful nap myself, only to be awakened 
a half hour later by a jarring crash as 
if we had been struck by a pile driver. 
It was obvious that I'arMU was in trou- 
ble now and needed help. I sensed at 
last that this was building toward the 
ultimate conditions I had never be- 
fore encountered but which I liad al- 
ways felt my ship would be called upon 
to meet one day. Putting on oilskins, 
1 climbed up the hatch into the roaring 
darkness on deck and took the wheel. 


NEXT \v^EEK: 
IHE ANSWER 


I hi- storm reaches its climax, and 
Kuiiinson's ihcMiry is at last pul to 
the test ill Forun’s fight for survival 
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I read Si-oKis Ili.i sm \tkii cktv week, 
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to New Jersey-by-the-sea 

Scenic, high-speed highway to oil Jersey sea- 
shore resort areas. Free illusiroled guide describes 
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‘4IOI>I.KS i>(>SK roK 1NSI>K< TION l>l 


THE DOGS’ DOG SHOW 

At the Morris and Essex they are the centerpiece of the show in and out of the ring 


PHOTOGUArHS RY JBKRV l OOKK 


a -^tilRTY YKAKS A'JO Mrs. M. Hartley DodKv. al- 
ready well known as a hretsler of dogs, became an- 
noyed with tlie management of dog shows. Too many 
of them, she felt, were beset with incons’eniences irk- 
some to beast and man. Mrs. Dodge decided, then*- 
fore, to create a show of her own, with elficiency, com- 
fort and beauty as the theme. The time would be hue 
May, when the weather should be warm but not yet 
hot: the place would be the polo fiehl on her •1,000- 
aore (liralda Farms in Madison, N'.J., and the action 
would lake place in multiple rings with one judge 
for nearly every breed so that all of the judging could 
he completed in the course of a single day. Her proj- 
ect flourishefl, and today the MorrLs and Essex Dog 
Show (named after two New Jersey counties i is the 


largest, and h€*noe the doggii*st, {log show in the world. 

This year again, on the morning of May 24th. the 
stage will be set for the big show. Three ami a half 
acres of tents, more canvas than is used for any circus, 
will shelter from sun or rain some 3,000 dogs and their 
entourages. Dogs will be everywheri*. nor will they 
have to be benchwl, a.s at most shows. When not ac- 
tually in the ring they can he para<led over the lawns 
or relax to their owners' content in the spacious sur- 
rountlings. Dogs enjoy this unusual dog show freetlom, 
Mrs. Dodge fet'l.s, and on this subject she can sjjeak 
with authority. She was the first woman ever selected 
for the supreme and difficult task of choosing the hest- 
in-show at New York’s Westminster and has alsct been 
the owner ami breeder of many a be.st-in-show dog. 



I'l.A^ Fn. IIOXKIt fh. Har.i(]ui' of l^ualilj 
doK in show, climbs inio lap of owikt, Mr- 



I’V'lIFNr l{\.ssl-rr l)«-hbii''s (Jift i<<‘Xiunin>‘<l by HiiKh Lewis during 
the judging of the houn<i group. Dog is «iwne<i by Robert H. Scott. 


PKANt INt; DALMATIAN Juno.ownwl by Mrs. Charles Ma{Ms. I’HNSIVK WKI.SH < t)K(;i Willow Farm Quest, one of l!7 Pembroke 

jumpsat her owner’s 16-year-old daughter Judy after showing. Corgis in the show, relaxes with owner, Actor Francis L. Sullivan. 






DOTINf: imitKUMAN Alemap' Amazing Amazon nuzzles Bctiy 
(iorsh after showing in puppy dus-. Dog isownwl by \V. H. Dushinuti. 

\I.KKT VP<;|IAN Ch. Zaaniarakuri of (Jhazni rests on grass beside 
Owner Mary Kenney i>( Dayuin, Ohio before his dass is called. 




rhtf < Him \m A Uumar's Darlene is carried with ilay's 
program by Owner I.. M. Zell. Dog. bt)ok weigh about same. 

UIC.MON Hl.OHDHtilM) TifTany’.s Thurber shares his bench 
with owner's daughier, Tiffany Flynn of Luke Villa, Illinois. 





AT SHOWS KNI> MK.S. JAMUS ( I 


iTRKK (RK;HT) KXMiillTS FINK POINTS OF MIMA IT'KK PINSCHKR TO A PROSPKI riVK III') KR 
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Bailed on regular weekly diKpatehes from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas; and on 
reports from Hsh an<i game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 


SENATOR WELKER WILL OPPOSE HIGH DAMS 
ON IDAHO’S FAMOUS CLEARWATER RIVER 


W HEN Idaho’s Republican Senator 
Herman Welker arrived in Boise 
last week it was to attend a funeral. No 
one expected him to take a stand on 
one of the nation’s hottest conserva- 
tion issues. But take a stand he did, 
and for the first time. 

'rhe issue, and a painful thorn in the 
side of people who value the outdoors, 
is Senate Document 51 in which the 
Army Corps of Engineers outlines its 
proposals for dams throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Included are two 600- 
foot-high dams on the North and Mid- 
dle Forks of the Clearwater, both bit- 
terly contested by conservationists. 

According to Document 51, the pro- 
posed Bruce’s Eddy and Penny Cliffs 
dams are vital to flood control, but 
critics emphasize the curious fact that 
since 1900 there have been only two 
floods on the Clearwater, contend fur- 
ther that the loss in wildlife values 
would be severe. Much of the winter 
range of Idaho’s immense Selway elk 
herd would be flooded. The last un- 
obstructed steelhead trout and salmon 
spawning area in the Clearwater Drain- 
age would be blocked. And impounded 
water would hack up into the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Area. Low up- 
stream dams, conservationists and 
sportsmen maintain, will serve the pur- 
pose and save the game. 

Hearings on Senate Document 51 
were scheduled for this month, and 
many Idahoans, along with state and 
national organizations, were prepared 
for a vigorous, but what they private- 
ly conceded would be a vain, battle to 
defeat the Bruce’s Eddy and Penny 
Cliffs projects. 

Then Senator Welker attended the 
/uneral, and afterward unexpectedly 
outlined his views on the Clearwater 
situation in a talk with Outdoor Week 
Correspondent Lea Bacos. 

Senator Welker admitted he had 
been too busy to study Document 51. 
But if what he heard was indeed true, 
he could see no necessity for high dams 


and would go on the record to that 
effect. Said Welker: “The problem is 
a most serious one and I intend to give 
it the most thorough study. An in- 
dustry such as wildlife in Idaho is a 
vital resource to my state’s economy 
and to the welfare of my fellow sports- 
men.’’ Then, Welker took his stand. 
“Before the winter range of the Selway 
elk herd is destroyed, and the run of 
steelhead and salmon stopped, there 
had better be a more paramount in- 
terest to the public in flood control 
than I can now see. Especially, when 
at least in my view flood control can 
be completely effective with upstream 
low dams and not high downstream 
storage dams.” 

The political facts of life are that 
Senator Welker stands for re-election 
thus year and that roughly half of Ida- 
ho’s 600,000 population is actively 
concerned with hunting and fishing. 
But, for the most part Idaho is likely 
to concede that the Senator’s interest 
is sincere and will welcome a powerful 
voice that could translate despair into 
triumph. 


Josephine and 
PRooRESS Crip are the only 

REPORT two whooping 

crane.s in captivity. 
Twenty-eight more exist precariou.sly 
in the wild. None has been hatched in 
captivity, but two weeks ago at New 
Orleans’ Audubon Zoo, Josephine laid 
an egg (Outdoor Week, May 7 ). Then, 
as if that was not enough to send the 
ornithological world into a swivet, 
she produced another. 

From Josephine’s maternal deport- 
ment Zoo Director George Douglass is 
convinced both eggs are fertile and 
should hatch in a week or so. Mean- 
while he has posted an armed guard 
over her nest to forestall crane- or man- 
made calamity. Josephine has had four 
previous whacks at motherhood and 
confujufd OM Hfit page 
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Built of genuine ”18-8" Stainless Steel, 
with diamond-hard Carholoy bushings and 
long-wearing nylon gears, the "President, ’• 
again available, is truly the "Piuesf Keel 
Ever Buill." So, for a lifetime of proud 
ownership and fishing enjoyment, make 
this reel your own . . . now! 






NYLON GEARS... 

liahier than ncial, quiet a« a 
cal. and ihouunds in use protc 
they OHtutar mcial ftears! 

No, I970A—LiKhi, sporty 
"President" with aluminum 
frame. Carboloy builiinxt. 
nylon jecars $30. 


Calth mart fhhi These 4 neu 
books show ways (O fish, where 
to find 'em. and tackle for: 
SPINNING • BAIT CASTING 
FLY FISHING • SAIT WATER 

SHAKESPEARE COMPAN 


Pleas* send. FREE, new 1PM 'TIPS and 
TACK IE* booklels and Joe Codirey poekel 
fishing calendar. 
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Great Scot 





lONEER, Oafby, Pa. 

^ finoM. Mmi. WalMs. Jewelry, leather Acce$sories 


“Wallace" lewelry as 
Scotch as Bobby Burns 
. . it's the "silvered 
plaid look " The set,’ 
5.00* 


Tune up the 
bagpipes, the clans 
are on fashion 
parade! Slack 
Watch, Brown 
Watch, Wallace and 
McPherson . . . 
all in miniature 
plaids. A verra 
good value at 2.50 


Cotohna* Imported 
Egyptian Cotton 

*tr> lin«ii«. 


muffed each one. “I’m getting more 
nervous every day,” says Dougla&s, 
but he is doing everything in the zoo- 
logical book to help Jo hatch whoop- 
ing cranes number 31 and 32. 


wii.DLiFK biolo- 
gists, having swung 
the pendulum of 
sportsman conserva- 
tion thoughtone way, often haveconsid- 
erable difficulty swinging it the other. 

An interesting example is the lively 
controversy now underway in Hum- 
boldt County, California, where the 
state Department of Fish and Game 
is anxious to authorize the killing of 
does. Like many areas, in which pred- 
ator and other natural wildlife pop- 
ulation controls no longer exist, Hum- 
boldt County has a deer herd large 
enough to withstand a much heavier 
hunter kill. County sportsmen, how- 
ever, rigidly oppose the move to make 
does legal game. And the opposition 
stems from an honest, though invalid, 
fear. Explains Raymond Dasmann, as- 
sistant professor of wildlife manage- 
ment at Humboldt State College: “F'or 
decades the Department of Fish and 
Game said the only way to protect 
deer was to safeguard does . . . people 
were told that [otherwise] deer herds 
were threatened with extinction.” 

Even though many states have long 
since abandoned the so-called buck law 
and still enjoy excellent deer herd.s, 
Humboldt County sportsmen are re- 
luctant to accept latter-day manage- 
ment practices. In Dasmann’s opinion 
"the change was too sudden for most 
people . . . plainly a case of oversell- 
ing the original program.” 


DOE 

DEBATE 


SO season opened 
(Of opens); so— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
(■- deaf water; 1 ) - 
water muddy. N water 
at normal' height; SH slightly high: H high; 
Vll very high; i. low; K rising. F falling. 
W'l'so water temperature 50 . F(; fishing good; 
KF-fishing fair; FI* fishing poor: OO outlook 
good; OF— outlook fair; oi* outlook poor 


FISHERMAN'S 

CALENDAR 


water dirty or roily; M 


TROUT: Mii'HiCA.S'; Heavy rains in wake of 
weekend tornadoes swelled lower peninsula 
streams to flood levels; FI’ bill OCJ iis waters re- 
cede. Most of last week's catches were storkwl 
fish except on Platte and Hetsie where season’s 
greatest concentrations of spring-spawning 
rainbows were reported. 

PESSSYLVAKIA: Heavy rains over mfwt of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania last fvunday put streams near 
flood level. Kxpected upturn in fishing ha.s not 
occurred, although WT 54-5tf. Fly hatches 
seem sultslandard. 


IVASHISGTOS: Trout fishing in lowland lakes 
Ktill getting most interest but .S<) May 20 for 
high lakes and streams and OP for lower laki*s 
as warm weather continues. Spies report lots of 
snow still in higher altitudes and only a few 
lakes below 35,000 feet on south slopra will l>e 
fishahle. Packwood and Glacier lakes in I>‘wiH 
County are ice free now. should have good 
crowds and FF. ncav«*r ponds, many unnamed, 
have been planted heavily and will produce 
fine catches for those who hike in. Most west- 
side lakes deep under record snows and OVP 
until nboul Augast 1 altove 5,000-root level, 
(toss and Granberry lakes on Whidhey I.sland 
reported cleaned out by mergansers and FVP; 
ditto for Pass Lake on Fidaglo Island, over- 
fished Iasi fall. Sportsmen are jubilant over 
ununimoas decision of .stale supreme court up- 
holding disputed right to fish entire surface of 
any lake to which legal acces.s exists. 

VERMO.s'T: Upper stretches of While River 
producing brown trout to 18 inches and limit 
catches of brookies are reported from upper 
Lamoille River, on bait. Willoughby and liar- 
ton rivers in Orleans area pnxUicing rainbows 
in 1.5- to 20-inch class hut spawning run is be- 
hind schedule and few big fisn are being caught. 

wisfo-ssis-: Brule River WT 44 48; FF (J with 
bait or spinners as rainbows are still working 
way down stream after latest spawning run in 
many years. OG as water warms. 

rALIt'DKNlA: FP last week because of heavy 
rairut and un.v>ttlcd weather but OF G for bait 
and spinner fishing a-s weather improves. Best 
beta in northern area, west slope of Sierra, are 
Lake Pillshury, upper Eel River, smaller lril>- 
utaries of Trinity River. Kern River and Isa- 
bella ].,ake. On ea-st slope. F<J and 0(J for Crow- 
ley. Convict, June and Lundy takes and Owens 
River. Hot Creek clearing anil big browns 
showing interest in nymphs and wet flies. An- 
glers who don't mind fighting brush are getting 
limits on Taboose, Birch, Hogback, Lone Pino 
and Cottonwood creeks south of Bishop. New 



DAPPER ENGLISH ANGLERS 
SCORE ON RIVER TAY 


iKii-fool snow lust wrs'V in l.ii'li will 

fiirlluT (ieliiy iiiwiiinif "f \ 

MK1IISII i<ii,i\iiii\ K<; Mil ull \'unc.>iivir I-- 
lun'l lllki - .iiol tu.iyi K.ilii!oii|i- Innil lui.r' "f 
llii' inliTcnr. Stri-uiii' uri' M .it, 1 l». 

Iiul trciiil life In-ini' i iiunli' I’l I i''.! ' ih K. - ' 
titl'I 111 moll’ll of (m; '.tio., ..I 

iiMI'roi ins: sii-u'lily i lii Muirio. i-- .. 



nin-oiT. M* V I'. l Ol*. 


Mlssril'iti Ro.iniii.- UiM-' I . si.. Ft. for ruiii- 
liott Iriiui u\ oruitiiivr tw.. ii.niinl-, uiiil tKi. 
lioniK-il S|iriiiu n.iii-r i- rli-ur .in<| alMouiu'li 

■ Irii"- uri' (-roiliiniii: li'ii; .i\--f;ii;c is ul-ouT 

1 [loutnl ami fow i-M'is-it J I'oiiiuU: t)fl. 


STRIPED BASS: M.W II.USl-i OF for I.olii; 
Hruncli joitic.- whi-ri- u (i-w .'i- lo io-pi.uinl.-rs 
wi-ri- iiiki-n on lilnoilworin I'uii lii-i -.M-i-k. lo-si 
|iri"ii<'('ts an- ufh-r ilnrk. Sliri-wshiiry llivcr 
was sliowinn sijfns of lifi- liisl wi-.-k ami irollors 
wi-ri' iiikini: soon- lish ai ilo- Si-al'rii;lii-|liini- 
son Mriiliti' on s|iliin<T ,in'i worm roiiiloniitiori 


I .M.l> on s I I Ft i I'l'l wi-i'ii si onus ami rain w il li 
Frank's Trai-!. Ilainilion Flat.' arul San i’alilo 
Kay ami Ihi- SuiTiimi-iiio Uivi-r from Sliornian 
Islaii'l ii|i lo Isli-ton lioi(i-s( spills: liass wi-n- 
riinninL' smalli.sli. anil fi-w o\i-r l.'i iioiimis w.-ri- 



Mr. iiTiil -Mrs. H. {lonion FiTiru'im riisjilay li\i- 
salmon thoy killml on Scinlaml's faiin-il Kivi-r 
Tav. Till- larKf.sl. a 4(i-ini'li U-'i-imuniliT, was 
fakvn liy Mr. Fcrjcustm an<l wa- Uu- lu-avi- 
I'si in many voars from iho lowi-r Si'imi- In-ai. 


sofTH r.\i:oi,iN\; <iri|n-il Fass starir-'l luiiin;' 
in the- inversion eanal lieiwi-en Suntis--t'o<iper 
l.iki'- last weel. as iijisl reu’i' -iiawnilli! a’- 
[lar.-nlly enilini:. M"S' I'l'k a-i all 'Mill •• I', 
oi-rasional I ii-iionnili-rs lak'-n. 

M \ss \i ill SI ! I s F\ I'. 


ATLANTIC SALMON: .o'. \ si o n \ Ft! in 

kiiie,i Ui.i '"s-1, ii'i'" • e.Im.'.iin'n .,'!.:'fi*. 

In '.o.i,...:,; tlF 

mum: hr. ({.ly.il T- U'liiiii.-v of < ■|,l•n•.vll.■lll. 
Maine lan-li-ii Ilie om- ■. nr-i (re-'.-'iiii Al- 
lan lie sal 111- m f-oio 1 1ll- N 1. raeiiairns Kn e- Iasi 

' "4, lie the 'I-I. . Ill, I l-J-o||||<... iisl, a- 

. I'.ihli, l',M,l ami la-ai'l . .t afle' .'til iiiinaf s 

WEAKFISH: i.oilsiisi .lames f leml.-i s. ni i,f 
-i.e.'i I,. : .;.,ria ,-..111:1,1 UM --I'oiimi l-.iiinei 

• i-.ii ' ■ s.,„iiay on live eroukiT o.i;, -n 

' I,,.,-; lor l.ake I'olV I'liarl ram ulnri 
..Oi;. I..li:.i . ..J .Iii-ikli- aver. lUiiii; ni'.iflv Ii\e 
l.olimis ate l.emi; l...ille.l in wholes:,!. 

n.olilln In Miami are.i F^^i f,,r w.-ak- .n 
Jewlish t'ris-k; hivorlle mi'lliorl to park l-o.i' 
In'iieaih liriiliie at nii:hi ami work hi.'- siiriti,). 
f.iii with the Ilow of wilier 


FISH BOX 

.\iiiom; Iasi week's noii-wori Ii\ l•alI•ll<•': ii 
lll-piiuml 7-mince I. VKf.K.MiiFTH li \s.s 
caiinli! Ii>' .•\rtluir Sherill of Cros.sville, 
Tennessee while rishinu in Crossville City 
l-akf wiih tly rml ami popping' inii;: n '’I'J ' 
poiiml cinNNKi. ii\.s.s ciiui'lit lit I). ('. 
('lore II! Mailisoii, V’iririniii while trollinn ii 
No. T sjiooii in Oregon Irilei; a .17 ’ ..-poiiml 
riilMioK s\l.\ii>s i-auiiht liy H. J. Ui-iiiel 
of (ilemliile. California on I.Vpounii-iest 
line after one-hour haitle oif Santa Marhara; 
an s9-pounil s-ounci- iii.\i-k dufm eauh'ht 
l)\- .losepli Spears of Washini'toii, D.C. 
while fishini; olT Cape Charles, V'irKinia 
on eharier hoai. 


PACIFIC SALMON: IPUIo: .\s t'liiniHik 
siilmor. -'.1, : 1 1 I, 1 1 . c'oiiir for t hri-e 1 1 ays ovi'r 
Konneviili- liani was approvimalely s.l.nfln 
lisli. ami s;i|fic.in sh.mhi hi- !ii VVeiser Kivi-r I*'' 
ali.lUt .lum- 1. 

\v\snisi. ion: Ch.irier I,,,. its nlf U'.'.stpori at. 
limlini; kiln's i-loser ii. shore ami Fff .-M-epi 
when heavy wiml pp'hiliits olT-shore hoiitmi:: 
a'erai:e w'(,|t;hl has heeii 12 lo la poiimls with 
oeeasioniil ;Pl iioiiinliTs showiin!, I, a I'lisli ti'i • 
ini' i;ooil for eommereial m.,n hut sports il-l.i ■ 
men haven't hit ll yel ; CTowcl.s will Hdltier 
when vaeaii'ins siari after .Iiine 1. For seeonil 
inseetilivi .eason former hin:i- runs of s|iriin:- 
•'in' S'eiih .mil Callam liays haven'i s|'.,o,.i-.; 
.ml appareiilly heavy lisfiiiii: pressure li.i- 
vviperl them .oil Insirle waters of i’ui'el S..111, 1 

.ikini: III' -ii"l FF -ll I’oini Kvaiis ami I’" 1 ' 
I leliiinee for kilims lo Is poiimlv FF .1110 Ot. 
■ Killy. Hook near 1 ‘ori .Viii'eles fur kints 
! , poiiniis. Siirtli I'uiiet Soiiml improtinv: fa-: 

•I i;oo,l eali'hes of spr:tn:s averinrini; l- 
'O'lnilx iiroiiml Wahlron (shiml ami hetwei ii 
-ode' Willi UiirUhoni !.odi;e on nor'l i , ■ 


I oi:m \ . hell weather IS calm. Fit. it.oii 
Uo'Merey to t'oiiii Keyi-s, Sfiolly .,il li.il'leii 
...ti liiit evi-rvhoilv's irelliMi: lish when I, of 
I h.'st otT FaniMom's 

OIIK'.OS Molie in 21 fool enilser olllsni.. 'lit 
lre:.eher,.iis h:ir at \Vim-hes:.-r Kay. Tom 
len of Salem. i)rei;oii liad lisheil only one i.-i:f 
li'oir when foi; roilisl III tliii-k ami In-avy. A- 
.\llen slarleil loreel in herrinn lure atlaelo-d 
to 12-poiiml-lesi line on sall-waler s|iinniiii: 
re.-l, a hii; Chinook inliilleil the hait. After one 
ioiiir and twenty nnniili's Allen hoaied a .'l>>- 
poliml Chinook, then nolieed thill foi; wa- 
tlnek he rollhi not see how ot eru|s..r fr,oi 
i-or-kpit, .\fler .shultini; olT motor to loeat'- 
sound of wliisihni; luioy he nia'le the whistler 
then look eoiop...— heurini: i" l" hell huo\ 
which he hit on the nose, \l!en limn i;ihde'i 
himself OUT llio liar I'y hsieninc carefully to 
heavy surf hreakini: on jellies. Safe at tloekini; 
area .Mien widithcd in laryest fish of his car«H-r 
ami lirsi of the M-a.son f'lr any ur'':i ani’ler. 


GOLFERS! 


Free booklet and 
Correct Fitting 
Chart tell how my 
woods and irons 
are accurately 
designed and with pre- 
cision craftsmanship, 
handmade expressly for 
you, to fit your natural 
swing. Over 100,000 
worldwide satisfied users, 
and surprisingly, thirty per 
cent are 70 shooters. You 
are invited to join them. 

Clip this ad, write your 
name in margin and mail 
with your letterhead — 
TODAY! 



KennelfcSmilti 

lOX 41-S, IUN»S CITY 41, MO. 
WORLD'S LAR6EST CUSTOM CLUB MAKER 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


^ THE CHAN OeW UN^ ^ 


1. LIFT HANDLE 
-IT OPENS 



nnd cinm.'* insliinlly nnlhiiiR 
lo ,-iiljuni. I'orrccl h.alancc: standsi up- 
ciiluT o]M-n or folilml. Kig h:iil- 
bcaring wheels; e.'isiesl pulling. .Su-cl 
•"iisiruction light weight. FUI.I.. 
IIU.AH ANTliH. 

Mail coupo>r sow for 
FREE ILLU.STRATED CATALOG. 


Chamberlin Metal Products 
3226 Wabonsia, Chica9o 47, Illinois 
Ruih FREE B-page cololog lo: 
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niOTOCRAPHS BY GORDON TENNEY 


A BUSINESS OF 'BRIM’ 


T hf: small, si.kkpy town of Alliens, Texas fpop. 5.300) 
has the enviable reputation of producing more million- 
aires per capita than any other place in the U.S., but. 
unlike most small towns whose local sons have gone away 
to make good, the rich ex-Athenians can’t stay away. 
No matter how liig they become, the handful that has 
earned Athens its reputation is helplessly drawn back by 
the lure of a few days’ “brim fishin’ ’’ at the Koon Kreek 
Klub toppoitiic) — an angler’s paradise which, though 
peopled by millionaires, has managed to remain as culti- 



MODKST FOR TEXAS, entrance clearly identifies the “Klub’’ but 
firmly warns nonmrmbers that the retreat is private property. 


vatedly unpretentious, in a luxurious way, as its members. 

Among the old Athen.s residents who can never stay away 
for long when the bream 'pronounced brim) are biting at 
Koon Kreek are Clinton Williams Murchison and his oil- 
man crony Sid Richardson, who are firmly convinced that 
there is no other kind of fishing. 

Like its niember.s. Koon Kreek does, of course, have its 
little luxuries . . . such as guides to bait the memliers’ 
hooks and remove the fish therefrom— “gives a man time 
to do a little figuring," Murchison explain.s — but a stran- 
ger coming upon the club in the east Texas wilderness 
might mistake it for the summer headquarters of the Sal- 
vation Army. This suits Clint and the other Koon Kreekers 
fine. There he and Richardson and such clo.se-knit Athenians 
as Oilmen Ike LaRue and George (ireer spend many a 
weekend ju.st loafing around the place in old clothes, play- 
ing a wild Athenian version of gin rummy, doing a little 
drinking and a lot of fushing— for bream, of course. 

The club vvas founded in 1901 when gentlemen anglers 
from Dallas would drive the 75 miles to Athens by horse 
and buggy for a weekend’s sport. Members who have fished 
around the world maintain against all comers that Koon 
Kreek has the best fishing in the world. Teddy Roosevelt 
was entertained there often, although his cousin Franklin, 
said a founding father recently, could never get in the 
front door. 

Koon Kreek has a fixed membership of 140, who pay a 
relatively modest $2,500 initiation fee and dues of $240 
a year for the privilege of fishing in one of the club’s three 
superbly stocked lakes and eating simple food at a com- 
munal table in the main house, which is in slight need of 
rej)airs. Forty of them own their own wooden cabins on 
the lake which are so simple that they make Lincoln's look 
like the Dallas-Hilton. 

Vacancies turn up only via death, and Koon's waiting 
list is longer than a man can oast. Murchison himself is 
one of the club’s newest members. A few years back he got 
tired of hanging around waiting to get in, .so he walked 
down the road 15 miles and found himself a nice piece of 
property, about 2,000 acres, which looked pretty fair, 
and decided to build himself a lake on it. Then he put up 
a model-T octagonal ranch hou.se, a landing strip, brought 
in 10,000 magnolia bushes, 2,000 dogwood trees and 10,000 
pine seedlings— “Clint does most everything by the ten 
thousands," a friend once explained— stocked the lake with 
text continued on page 69 
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HAi{(;AiMN(i Hi-:ssi()N over one of 
Murchison's favorite fly rods arises in 
boathouse when O. M. Mosier 
ussLstwl by friend Sum Gladney 
tries to talk their host into selling. Mur- 
chison riyhl', who never lets business 
interfere with pleasure, refused the offer. 


••ATHKMAN l)ISE.\SK" is what Koon 
Krwkerscall major prt'occupation— fish- 
ing for bream, a ta.sty kin<l of local sun- 
fish. Below, straw-hatted Murchison iiri 
reiilen and Mosier concentrate on seri- 
ous business of trying to hook into some, 
assisted by Boatman-Guide Tom Miller. 








KOON KKKKK KIN<JS Clint Murchison iforfijrouiid' anil 0. M. after a day spent fishinK for bream. The ca.suul clothes worn by 

Mosier, a senior vice-president of American Airlines, irudjte Murchison a.H he totes the day’s catch are typicjil of the re- 

homeward to iheir unprepos.ses.stnK clubhouse nt lutckijroiiudj laxed atmosphere carefully cultivated by millionaire members. 



KOON KREEK 

eontinitfd Jmm poijf GS 

100,000 bream and invited the boys to 
drop by for a little fishing. 

Bream biilTs like Murchison main- 
tain that these fish, which run a mere 
pound to a pound and a half, fight 
harder per ounce than any other fish 
arounil. All it takes is a rowboat, a 
cane rod with a wiggly worm, a small 
hook and infinite patience. 

“With brim it's either fea.st or fam- 
ine,” Murchison says, eyes shadeii by 
an ancient straw ilerby. "But once you 
get over a bed of them you can’t work 
fast enough. .\nd then there’s the eat- 
ing. . . .” Doak Roberts, another 
Koon Kreeker, is the bream fillet e.x- 
peri. (Gladoaks, Murchison’s .\thens 
place, is the compound name of Sam 
Gladney and Doak Robert.s, both ded- 
icated bream men.) Roberts does his 
precision filleting with a complex sur- 
gical instrument which Ike LaRue 
brought him last Christmas from the 
Mayo Clinic. 

“After filleting,” Roberts says con- 
cisely, "you just fry ’em like dough- 
nuts in an iron pot with half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of Crisco and 
a pint of whisky all around.” 

Bream is a di.sea.se with all the Athe- 
nians. Some years before Clint put 
up his .\thpns place, the bream weren’t 
running so well over at Koon, .so Sam 
Gladney went out and built himself a 
bream lake. Murchison used it so much 
that he finally began to feel he was 
imposing, so he took out an oil lea.se 
on Glatlney’s property at a dollar an 
acre, the procee<ls to go toward re- 
stocking the lake. They didn't get 
around to drilling on it for quite a 
spell, but one year, for the benefit of 
the stockholders, they put a rig on it 
and promptly brought in a well. 

“Ruined the fishing,” Gladney says 
reminiscently. “We all had to go back 
to Koon Kreek." 

Murchi.son leaves most of the game 
stuir to his wife, Ginny, whom he mar- 
ried in He prefers light tackle 

and small guns. His favorite is a spe- 
cially built .410 Winchester pump with 
a three-incb shell and seven-and-a- 
half shut. Richardson’s wedding gift 
to the Murchisons was a matched set 
of Remington rifles inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. 

Ginny Murchison knows how to use 
hers. Like her husband, she is an ex- 
pert fisherman, a crack shot and a 
deailly gin opponent, a sport which 
Murchison is apt to take as seriously 
as bream. 

cuntimu d oh nryl pa<jc 





Born of a Greal Tradition 

THE CLASSIC CAR OF THE FUTURE 


Out of tlic traditions of the past spritig the tircaf fashions of flic 
future. And out of the Bootes tradition of fine motor cars .sprint's 
till- classic of tomorrow, todav. Call \ ()iir nearest Hillman Suiihi'am 
dealer for a doorstep demon.stration. 

9 0 M. P. H 3 0 M. P. G $ 2 4 9 9 P. O. E. 

COMPIEIE WITH OVERDRIVE AND HEATER 


ROOTES MOTORS INC. 

505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. V. • 9830 W. Pico BKd., Los Angeles, Calif. 



D«sign«d for both 
froth wator and 
•alt water fishing 


It's fool-proof ... the first push-button spinning 
reel with star dragi Placement of star drag 
means the "Spin-King'' spool never turns, 
so line can’t twist. Finger-tip drag adjustment, 
tool Special thumb-lever control assures perfect 
line feathering— no mid-air snapping. Reel fits 
on bait or spin rod— comes with line-filled spool. 
Write for free "Bronson Spinning Guide"— 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 


However you fish . . . spin, fly or belt 
cast ... a Bronson Reel msAes it more fun! 
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• Accepts 3SMM,8antarn 
and New 
Transparencies 

• Built-in Automatic 
Preconditioning 
Slide Chamber 

• Super-coated Anastig- 
mat Lens and Superb 
Optical System 


NEWEST ADDITION TO REVERE'S FABULOUS SLIDE PROJECTORS 


With the introduction of the "SSa-D’', Revere continues to 
maintain the supremacy for slide-prOjection quality and per- 
formance. Its current models are recognized as the most out- 
standing slide-projectors in the world today. In addition to all 
the sensational ieatures embodied in the celebrated Revpre 
"888'’, the new Revere “688-0" offers a host of outstanding 
advantages that provide the utmost in projection pleasure. 800- 
watt lamp: 5 inch WOLLENSAK F/3.5 lens. See your Revere 
dealer for a demonstration today. With self-contained carrying 
case and viewing screen, extra condenser and cord $1S9.dO* 

''888” FULLY AUTOMATIC 35MM SHOE PROJECTOR 

Just set It . . . forget it! Revere -'688“ shows 36 slides of all type 
mounts as slow or as fast as you like— without your touching a 
linger to iti Operates completely by itsett, shows clearest, 
sharpest pictures without effort. SOO walls with picture brilliance 
control. WOLLENSAK S-inch F/3.S lens. With compact, self- 
contained linen-covered case and viewing screen . . $t44.50' 

*AII Revere Slide Projectors equipped with 7 Revere Magazine Trays 
REVERE CAMERA CO. • CHICAGO '6. 1 





FOR THE FINEST STYLES and BEST 

VALUES IN .MEN'S SLACKS SEE YOUR 
SAXON DEALER! 

Write box 95l-S,Scranton.Pa.for your 
FREE copy of "THE HOUR GLASS' 


Loikawaima Fonts Mfg. Co.“ 



KOON KREEK 

riiiiliniird front ixnj'- 6U 

Though hp has investments in a pub- 
lishing house, a candy chain, motels, 
drive-in movies, fishing tackle and 
Colorado's Royal (Jorge Rritlge — a 
tourist attraction he has yet to see, 
Murchison never lets business inter- 
fere with ph*asure. >ie never work.s at 
night, selrloni thinks about it. When 
he wants to fi.sli or luint or ;ilay the 
ponie.s he take.s o(T. 

.•\n all-round .sportsman ami an ideal 
ho.sl, Murchison loves to fly a party of 
frieml.s down to his 7.'i,(l(i(t-acre cattie- 
an<l-Rlumting Acuna Ranch high in 
Mexico's Sierra .Madre mountains, 
where he bustles happily about see- 
itig to it that evr-rybody ha.s enough 
beer, ammunition and giiide.s to load 
the guns. Ke rarely doi's any more 
shooting himself but enjoys rlriving 
his hunting guests personally in his 
own jeej). which lie is apt to unjire- 
dictably zag just as they lake aim 
— "(jotla give the game a fightin’ 
cbatice. lioy.s." 

v\t tile Ai-una Ranch, during the 
white-wing dove and wild turkey sea- 
sons, ami at his island Kl Toro farther 
south, he has entertained such ac- 
Uuaiiitances as the Roberi Youngs. 
Banker Cliarlei Cu.shiiig. Kd Kigg. 
president of Henry Holt A Co. and 
Firlil A' Slrram, both .Murcliisnii en- 
terprises. Senator .loe McCarthy and 
the \\ indsors. (Juesls still reciill the 
ilay at V^l Toro that Murchison jiut 
the duke ami two guidi-s into a small 
boat to do a little fisliiiig. By 7 ji.m. 
the duke ha<lti't returned and every- 
body begun to get a little eiigy. Miir- 
chi.son sent the big boat out after liini, 
and the duke was eventually locateil 
peacefully riling his memoirs in a 
small green cove, tlie guides dozing, 
the motor dearl. 

"I really ratluT enjoyed myself, you 
know." the tluke is reported to have 
said upon his return. "Very relaxing, 
a dead motor." 

"Wry relaxing." said his host, who 
is a very realistic fellow. "Particular- 
ly at a word." 

But for Murchi.soii tlu-re is m> place 
like Koon Kr»*ek for relaxation. 

".Say, Clint.” .said Ike LaKue the 
other day out at Koon Kreek when the 
bream were runnitig slow, "when .vou 
gonna retire?" 

Clint Murcliison reached for an- 
other wiggly worm and thought for 
a moment. 

"Same day. Ike.” he said slowly, 
throwing out his line, "that we (juil 
goin' after brim.” ^ ° 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Now. . . the convenience of Borg -Warner 
automatic transmission 
available in the Jaguar XK-140 
convertible and hardtop coupe. 




THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE QUALITY OF REMEMBRANCE 

Sirs: 

Saturday, May 5 was indeed A Pay (o 
Rrmember fSI. May 14', but less for the 
horse race in Kentucky than for the foot 
race in I^s AnRoles. It is always disappoint- 
ing if a really not first-rate favorite wins a 
great race such as the Kentucky Derby. 
The history and traditions of the event 
carry the horse, rather than the horse mak- 
ing a contribution to the stature of the 
rare. Needles i.s a game, sturdy and some- 
times thrilling contender, but he lacks that 
quality of greatness that characterizes 
Swaps and Nashua. Perhaps it is Needles’ 
seeming indifference. The great horses ! 
have known — Man o’ War. Native Dancer, 
even Tom Fool - all somehow communicat- 
ed to their followers that sense of dedica- 
tion to a great challenge every time they 
ran. You could feel it phy.sically in the 
paddock. 

The foot race was a different affair alto- 
gether. I doubt very much whether Bailey 
will ever achieve a four-minute mile again, 
or even come clo.se. It was his countryman’s 
gn*at heart and superb will to succeed that 
carried Bailey to greatne.ss for a day. 

handy himself is surely one of the most 
interesting figures of our day. His Hamlet- 
like analy.sis of the mind anti matter of 
striving man, his matter-of-factncss and 
his humble uncertainties are enormously 
appealing in an athlete. HLs dedication is 
only surpa.s.sed by that of Bannister. As per- 
formers, only the Hungarians can come 
dose. And a.s a thinking man, constantly 
aware of man’s phy.sical inability to achieve 
what his mind can foresee, John Landy is a 
natural philosopher of some stature. 

I am retired now here in Brooklyn, but 
still care deeply about the world in all its 
aspects. The world of sport has always been 
my own favorite, both as a spectator and a.s 
a not too Indifferent participant, from 
schoolboy sport.s to old-age golf. SI was 
given to me by my alert daughter-in-law 
and I will ever be grateful to her. 

Gbkalu Smith Symond.s 

Brooklyn 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY 

Sirs: 

A Pat on the Back to John Landy, 
the l>est ambassador of good will ever ac- 
credited. He talks like an angel and runs 
like a demon. If Australia has any sen.se, 
they will send him to Ru.ssia next. John 
would accomplish more in throe-plus min- 
utes than others have in three-plus years! 

Jane Snell 

W’ilmington, Del. 

ON THE BUTTON 

Sirs: 

You hit hard and straight to the button 
with your issue of May 7. 

To have Needles outside in full color 
was a fine bit of journalism, as well as a 
lucky one. Congratulations also to W’hit- 
ney Tower for his very good pre%iew' of 
the race. 

Hehhkrt Bayard Swope 

New York 

YOU ARE THERE 

Sirs: 

Very fine article, Preview The Ken- 
tucky Derby iSI, May 7j. Although 
about 2,‘iOO miles away from l/juisville, I 
could almost smell the mint juleps aqd see 
the $$-combination windows. And when 
Mr. Tower had them coming down the 
stretch in his imaginative running account 
— although I was safely encamped in my 
living room -I actually reached back ex- 
pecting someone to try to lift my wallet. 

Daviu Kohnhobst 

Hollywood 

THE SPIRIT OF HORSE AND MAN 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the Anniversary pic- 
ture of Omaha (SI, May 7). Not many peo- 
ple remember him, but, since he is "retired” 
near my home, in Omaha, he is a very dear 
hori<e to me. I had the plea.sure of seeing 
Omahat, one of his "girls,” win her first race 
last year at the Ak-sar-ben track, and it 
brought back much of the Omaha of young- 
er days. Omaha is very old now but he still 


ha.s the spirit of the fine race horse he wa-s. 

Much a.s I love horse racing and horses, 
that race between men iSI, May 14) was 
much the greater event of Derby day. I 
have followed Jim Bailey fairly closely and 
was very happy for him, although 1 was a 
bit put out that Ron Dclany was given so 
little credit for the pacing job he did. But 
then Ron seldom seems to get credit that 
is his due. 

Alice Goodwin 

New York 

THE IMPACT OF THE BULL 

Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate you on your tau- 
rine coverage. It has l)een better than any 
other U.S. magazine. I would like to see an- 
other piece by John Stanton: he has to 
date been the most knowledgeable and in- 
teresting of your writers on this subject, in 
my opinion. 

U seems to be the attitude of most U.S. 
publications to ignore bullfighting and 
hope it will go away -someplace, rather than 
attempt to understand the great interest 
that it holds for millions of people the world 
over. No one can fully understand the Latin 
culture or way of life without considering 
the impact that the corrida has had on the 
language, custom and art in Spain and 
more than half of our hemisphere. 

Robert M. Crowell 

Cardiff, Calif. 

WANTED: A CLEAR DEFINITION 

Sirs: 

With Ohio State and the University of 
Washington now running into trouble with 
their re.spective conferences in the matter 
of aid to athletes ( E & D, May 7 and 14), I 
hope all the athletic conferences will take 
a long, realistic look al this problem. The 
codes or rule.® which each conference uses 
should be a.s uniform as possible, it seems 
to me. No doubt athletics have a place in 
colleges, and this place should be defined a.s 
honestly and clearly as pos.sible. 

F. J. Miller 

Cedar Rapid.s, Iowa 


MR. CAPER 


by AJAY 
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THE TREATMENT 

Sirs; 

Your article on Ohio Stale football in the 
past iSI, On. 24, ri'cently led t<i the 
probation of Ohio State anil ineligibility 
hir the Rose Bowl this year. 1 believe that 
this penalty by the Big Ten wa.s an un- 
just one. It is a known fart that the 
things that Ohio State did to bring about 
this probation are going on in practicully 
every large university in the U.S. Ohio 
State just happened to l)e the unlucky 
one to get caught. Definitely measures 
should have lM*en taken to prevent more 
of this, but at the same time all univer- 
sities should have Ix'en investigated Ixdore 
any one of them received a pr-nalty for 
falling out of line. It took your article in 
SI to get the Big Ten moving. Now that 
they have p4*naliaed Ohio State, let’s see 
them get busy on the others. 

You have u fine magazine. 

Tbkry W. TemI'I-K 

Angola. Ind. 

• As reported in K & I). May 14. the 
NT.AA has placed six other colleges on 
pnihation: Mi.ssissippi College, Texas 
A & M, Kan.sas, I-ouisville, Florida 
and Alabama Polytechnic. The I'ni- 
versily of Washington iSI, Feb. 20 i re- 
ceived two years’ probation from the 
I’acific Coast Conference. — FI). 

VIVA LO SPORT! 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your sujierb .Mille 
Miglia coverage 'SI, May 7 i. I had hoped 
that you would describe I’rinci' I'aul- 
-Alphonse Metternich. 1 he last of the gentle- 
men drivers, who finished sixth, a feat com- 
parable to the same place at Indianapoli.s. 
After many years of Porsche driving in this 
race and in Mexico, this was Metternich’s 
first succc'ss in a big car. a tribute to his 
amateurism and sfKirtsmanship. 

I suppose that after these live fatalities, 
the cry, “Stop the carnage" will l»e raised 
on several continents ("Current Week," 
May 14 . The .same forces that emascu- 
lated Ia- Mans will b<' brought up to kill 
olf the Mille Miglia which is the greatest 
race in the world because it is exciting 
and dangerous for both the drivers and 
the .'I million to 6 million spectators! 1 
drove the Mille in 19.^;I and at times it 
was like driving through a mass of pulsat- 
ing human flesh as the young bloods vied 
with each other to .see who would be the 
last to give way Itefore the sj>eeding car, 
who could work his belly closest to it as it 
sped by, and who I'ould close the gap 
iluickest after it had passed. The Italians 
cun isingralulate the coordination and agil- 
ity of driver and sp(*ctator alike to count 
only eight missing after a rain-soaked, wine- 
soaked holiilay. I’lrii U> Kporl! 

JliH.N H. Bross 

South Miami, h'birida 

IT'S SPRING AGAIN 

Sirs: 

.As one who in his capacity as track fan 
registercil u inilil complaint over your neg- 
lect of the Drake Relay.^ last spring, {ht- 
mit me to laud loudly Roy Terrell's mag- 
nilii'en! story .4 Ihul nf S/md iSI, 

May 7 . 

This is track writing at it.-' i«*.st, and 
achieved in the face of weather comlitions 
ctiiilhiiiij on next pnyi- 




Huh- will yon preserve 
his debut as a “sportsman”? 

With an old rubber ball? 

Or ivith living 

DedUR 




HOME MOVIES? 


••Z-'" Slim .’\tovif Projcetor: light, iiowvrful, 
cool. i>iHPticiil-ihis is America's finest low-rost 
inejeclor. SOO wait beam anU brilliant 1 inch 
l>r(*jeetien len.s aasure theatre ciuality imiure. 300 
foot film cajiaciiy. AnU how's this far luxury? 
The i>rojeclor switch turn* 
auloniaticathj when ) 
movies. Only $60.95. 


"This Is Your 

Home Movie Ovlfit. 
Everything you need 
to inakc perfect mov- 
ies of your youngsters. 
ELDOSADO Camera and 
leather case. "SOO" 
Projector. Vi" x 16" 
beaded screen, 2-flood 
bar light for perfect 
indoor movies in color 
or black and white. 
$146.60 value, complete 
only $139.SO. 


liour DcJVti dealer loday 


BASEBALL? BOWLING? It’s hard to toll. 
But something about the way he rolls 
that little ball across the floor makes 
you want to hold on to this moment. 
Capture it iioic with easy-to-use DeJUR 
home movie equipment. 

Bldorcdo Suim RoH-Mnx Camera; Just follow 
baby through the big window viewfinder and 
press the button. Easier to toad than a box earn- 
ers- The ELDORADO footagc indicator tells you 
how much film you have left. With the f/1.9 
univer.val focus coated lens and built-in exposure 
euide. the ELDORADO makes perfect movies in 
color or black and white. Only $59.95. 


Famous Old Time 

SPORTS PRINTS 


Collectors Treasures 
in Full Color! 

Authentic lithographed pictures of old time 
sports events from the famous Bill Schroeder 
collection . . . 

• Each bearing original Schroeder finger print 
for authenticity. 

• limited to 2500 copies 

oniy - no repents - sizel1"x13" 
every pent numbered qRDER TODAY 
& registered to owner. 

• Suitable for framing. 



4 


gift with every order. 
Available by moil o 
only. Send $5.00 per si 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSIGRAM 
’ Malibu, California 
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no Mosquitoes... 

when you use 6'12 
insect repellent 


Just MiioDlli j littli’ “fi-li" Insect Ile- 
pelient on yinir skin. Mosqfiitoe.s. 
e/n'SSrrs. Miit lc /lii's an«l aimfs will 
sj.i\ iiuav fnr luiiii'-S, "(Mi" Repel- 
lent is ixlorless. yrc.iseless, and uon’l 
irvil.ile ihc most lender skin. .Avail- 
able ill licpiid nr snlicl sliik fnnn. 



Like slipping into wings . . . 



Feather-light leathers, finely crafted . . . 
give wearers of British Walkers a 
wonderful feeling of freedom from 
their very first "solo". Thiit Hummfr 
. . . The Brighton . . . airy nylon meah 
with supple matching calf. In ivyuvod 
or block. 

J. P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY, CMcago 22 
C'ltliAl luisr«M lootvur lot Siuroninalini itottt ind cl.«i>IH* 

hll »•*« Mf WH OWUMIlM l»t 9 <*i to TMts 
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of hiKh-pre-tsiirp athlete.'< at the service 
aeadeinies has lonj; Ix-eii evident. 

Nwaj. Okpicek'.s N'\mk Witiiukm) 
Fh-et I'nsI Ollice, New York 


wliieh all hut \va.<lieii out the taii't. Mr. 
TerrellN -ior\ nf the Siiiie-Mnrrew rivalrv 
i- a I'la-.ii-. 

TkI> C VUt’KNTKU 

•Milwaukee 

RETURN ENGAGEMENT 

Sir-; 

You sa\ ill your ver\ uoo<l ariiele ihai 
Bolihy .\Iorrow ati<l David Siine would 
nieei in the N’liiional ('ollestiaie Champion- 
-hij) this June. To my knowh'dge .Morrow 
is not eliuilde lM'e;ue«' -Abilene ('hrisiian 
Colle«e i,< not in the NC’.X.A hut rather in 
the N’.AIA. Am I not ritthl? 

Tnsv WiI.I.IAMS 

lA-xini'ion, Va. 

• Morrow aiul Sinte will meet ibis 
•luiie. Menibersbip in the has no 

bearing on an atltlete's eligiliility for 
ibe Track and Field Chant- 

pionslii|j.— HI). 

FAIR COMPETITION 

Sirs; 

We talk of Uussiiin amateurism, yet no 
objection is raiM-d to the asstonldy of the 
Nav\N ■•.Admirals" crew at considerable 
e.\;a‘;i.'e lo the lavpayer< urtder condition' 
civilians could not hop*- tn duplicate iSI, 
March -‘i The'*- naval officers, lirawini* full 
pay and allowances, arc comp*-tinK agaiusi 
und*Tgra<lu:ile crews to repr*-M-tn U' in the 
Olympics. Why should the I’.S taxpayer 
puii'liu-t' the servitv-s at a liigl, fee> of a 
crew that may not even win the Olympic 
berth? 

Does the A.AD considiT ihi' proper or a 
fair form of crim|H-iitii>n aitainsi worthy 
underKraduati-'? 

The entire atliletic program in the arnu-ri 
forces is directed lowarri gifted athletes. 
The ri-maining 99'; are relegatetl to spec- 
tator status. The »‘vcr-increasinn desire- for 
piihlicity and the constant encroachim-ni 


ONE MORE THING 

Sirs; 

(ieorge and 1 enjoyed .loan Dn-tspoor-. 
(*CIN\ Kits \T1' IN' with us enorniDUsly. (ini', 
and the jM-ople assm-iaieil with it . have be*-ti 
wonderful to me. I am asking ilietn to do 
one more thing: .Iiine 'Jdih is my hirthdav 
and 1 am writing to all golf t-luhs to sponsor 
an *-v«-ni during tliis month for the lienelii 
tif the Halw* Zaliarias ('anc*-r Foundation. 
-As you know, I am trying to rai-a- a> much 
money as ixi.ssihle to help others find the 
answer to this dreaiiful <iis*'ase. 

JUiiK D. Zmiari vs 

Galvesion. Texas 

GOT A KICK 

Sirs: 

A I'ui on the Hack to old SI for its CoN'- 
\ KR.S VTHIS’ I’IKjk on the Hock I SI. May 7 . 
It was gr«-al. I just hoix- the Hock will stay 
out, h«-cause this hoy Floytl Patterson will 
h<- loo much for him in time to come. I 
give you another I'at on tin- Hack for the 
picliin-s of Hoekv (>oi a kick out of his 
tic(-nse plate ••KO." 

(I \KY H. Dkf.sk 

Durhuiu, .V.C. 

TAKE IT FROM DAHL 

Sirs; 

Afi(-r finishing your .April 30 is.sue I 
lookcii at tile Hi'sliiii llniihi and fouml 
that the great Dahl is allot iier of SFs many 
fans i-'cc hrl‘>"- . 

Cuitl.S TjlOMI'SdV 

Swamp'cott. .Mu". 

CHOSEN FEW 

Sir- : 

I think that not on*- other <-ov«'r can com- 
pare with the brown trout iSI. .April 30 . 
I I’s a funny thing up hen- at Smith Kent 
School just a very few of us s*-em to realiz*- 
what there is to fishing an<l tin- beauty of 
it. 1 tin hope this and the oihi-r ariieh-a 


THE BOSTON MARATHON 


By Dahl 
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SPORTS tLUJSTRATEO 


that you have done in the pa-<i are illiix- 
tratin^ thi!< point to people ihrouchout 
the country. 

Marsh \i.t. I’emiopy 

South Kent, Conn. 

FISH STORY 

Sir-<: 

1 'ure woiilil like an explanation of ho*‘ 
(he cover picture of the brown tnml was 
taken. 

(lEORCK nit.I.II-S 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 



• I'holoKvapher Wallace Kirkland 
lenced «ft a section of Wfseonsm'a Lit- 
tlf Brule and placed his camera in.side 
a glass-fronted Box with the lens at wa- 
ter level i.sfr lielou \. Concealing him- 
self behind a hu.sh and tripping the 
shutter electrically by cable, Kirkland 
was able to capture the precise moment 
the hooked Itrown trout leaped from 
the water. — KI). 



THE ELUSIVE SILKWORM 

Sirs: 

Head and enjoyed every word ol yoiir 
ariicle on brown trout. In my humble opib* 
ion you have matle a highly literary coii- 
Irihution to fresh-water game fishing. 

Would you ativi.sc* a source of supply fur 
silkworm gut? My source of supply iliscoP* 
linucd a year ago. Synthetics are line fur 
wet tly fi.shing. but nothing 1 have found 
I'un measure up for dry lly easting. 

J. N'orm\.s B\stkn 

(Ireen Bay. Wis. 

• There i.s plenty of silkworm gut at 
Von Lengerke & Antoine (5) X. Wa- 
Imsh .\venuei and Marshall FieUI & 
Co. (25 E. Washington Street), both 
in Chicago.— El). 

SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS 

Sirs; 

Thanks so much for Sportiso Look'.s 
"Cracker-barrel Classics" iS! May 7i. 
Those of us who are both sports fans anti 
women appreciate articles like this once in 
a while. 

K \KE\ EfSt.ICK 

South Bend 



"World's 

Most 

Wanted 

Golf 

Clubs" 


COLOkROM 

IRONS 


^ *1 


The new foot in golf clubs is more than glamorous styling. 

The strikingly different two-tone plating of brilliont chrome 
and rich bronze sets up the hitting oreo, gives o softer, 
controlled “feel" to every shot. Result: improved accuracy. 

It s o fact* . . , More golfers wont MacGregor Colokrom Irons 
than any other make. Available in famous MT, Tommy Armour 
or Louise Suggs models with MacGregor’s exclusive True Temper 
Tourney shafts. See these preferred golf clubs at ony pro shop. 
Chances are you’ll make them your choice, too. 

’ Imporlial pvblicolien survey 


MacGregor . . . for good sports 

Goff • Tennfs • SoMboif • football • Sasbefbciff 
The MocGregor Co. Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


MAY 21. 1956 
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ROBBIE BARO JUDY AI.I.EN 


For thrft* years, 1 4-yparM>l<l Unbbie Hard of Annanda!c-on- 
Hudson, N'.Y. has been 1 tyinj; trout flies and 2 i enraKing 
adult fishermen in the area. Uohhie refuses to sell his flies 
(he floes sell worms aiul, perhaps as a result, he is the only 
fisherman nfundaboul who invariably patches hi.s limit. 


Judy Allen, 18, of Oakland. Calif, took up skeet two years 
ago, but she has already been named to fhe women's All- 
America team and has broken a womeit’s world mark that 
stood for 14 years. Shooting 12-, 20- ami .41()-gauge guns 
at 801) "pigeons,'' she broke 202 to beat the record by four. 




Jack’s getting around. People 

drinking Apple Jack for the first time don’t quite 
know what taste to e.xpect. This heightens the de- 
lightful effect of Apple Jack’s rich aroma and bold 
appetizing flavor. Aged in charred oak barrels, Apple 
Jack is smooth, brilliant . . . opens up a whole new 
approach to conviviality. Tonight, try Apple Jack. 


On the rocks, straight, in a highball, or in a deliciou.s 
Jack Rose cocktail, you'll find there’s nothing like it. 

distilled since 1780 

Laird’s Apple Jack 

84 PROOF • LAIRD & CO., SCOBEYVILLE. N. J. 



Masks 'til ini<ltiinlU — that's tin- rule of Manli (Iras. Itiit no ihshI to mask your rei'liiifTs a!«)nt Parliametits. 
That's lix) niiK’h to ask. So many smart smokers know, ami waul evi-ryone else to know. 


ther<‘'> soinelirnifi special ahoiil I’arliameiits. ^ol|, too. will appr(S'iat<- llu' enisli-proof eij'arette ease . . . 
siiperl) toliaeeos . . . liiMirioiis fhutir . . . ami aliovc all. the exeliisive Moiitlipie«-e that 
ki-eps the filt<T ileeply reeesseil av\ay from your lips. With Parliaments, on/// thr Jhiror hmchcK flour ///«.' 



ONLY THE FLAVOR 


...TOUCHES YOUR LtPS 


